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PROFESSIONAL CARDS. 





VICTOR FLECHTER. 

Teacher of Violin (irom the Royal High School of 
Music, Berlin}. No. 349 W Ninth Street. Cincinnati. 
MISS JOSEPHINE H. HOLBROOK, 
Teacher of Harp, Piano, Guitar, and Vocalization. 
Best references given. Address 326 George Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





MISS FANNIE E. BEST, 
Teacher of Piano, residence 349 George Street. 
OTTO SINGER (Pianist and Director), 
No. 49 West Eighth Street. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, 


ALEX. HAIG (Violinist), 
Teacher of Violin and Piano. Pianist for Private Par- 
ties. Orders left with John Church & Co. 





ARMIN W. DOERNER, 
444 Broadway, or care of John Church & Co., 
Cincinnati, O. 


MISS BERTHA ROEDTER, 








Teacher of Piano. Address 303 Richmond Street, Cin- 


; _emnati, oO. j v2 
PROF. WENDELL SCHIEL, 
Teacher of Vocal Music in the Public Schools, Instruct- 
or of Violin, Piano and Singing. Address Chase Av- 
enue, East Wainut Hills, City. 


MISS PATTI THORNDICK, 
Teacher of Piano. No. 1103 Scott Street, Covington, 
Ky , orcare John Church & Co, 


PROF. JOSEPH TOSSO, 











(Member of the Conservatory of Paris), Instructor of | 


the Violin, will engage for Concerts and furnish the 
same for Church or Miscellaneous Concerts. Address 
John Church & Co. 
ADOLPH CARPE (Pianist), 
23 Webster Street. Orders left with John Church & Co. 


MISS S. E. NEWMAN, 


Teacher of Piano and Organ, 166 West Seventh Street. | 





SEIDENSTICKER’S REED BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA 
Furnishes Music for Concerts, Balls, Parties, Wed- 
dings, etc. Orders lefi with John Church & Co, will 
receive prompt attention. 
MRS. KATE ELDER agains, 
~— Street, Camp Washington, Teach 
nstrumental Music; desires engagement in Church 
Choir. Will accept a limited number of Concert en- 
gagements. Leave orders with John Church & Co. 











CHARLES BAETENS. 
Violin, Piano (with Violin accompaniment), Harmony, 
Composition, Instrumentation, Vocal Reading at Sight. 
Address 452 Elm St. 
MRS. H. KITCHELL, 
Teacher of Vocal and Instrumental Music. 
Race Street. 


HERMAN A. ELZNER, | 


No. 345 





THEO. HOLLE, 
Teacher of the Flute and Clarionet. 
Walnut Street. 

NO. A. BROEKHOVEN, 
Teacher of Violin, Harmony, Composition, and Instru- 
mentation. Vocal and Instrumental Music arranged. 
Residence, 402 Race Street. 

A. KLEIMEYER 
No. 148 Lavrel Street. Teacher of Music. 
with John Church & Co, 


MISS LAURA B. JORDAN, 
Teacher of Piano, Mt. Adams. City orders left with 
John Church & Co. 
PROF. JULIUS STURM, 
Teacher of Piano, Guitar, Fiute, Violin, Viola, Violon- 
cello, Singing, and Thorough-bass. Residence Green- 
wood Street, Corryville. 


Address 545 





Orders lett 











HENRY EICH, 
Teacher of Music. Address 324 Walnut Sreet, or John 
Church & Co. — Ks 
MISS KATE SCHMIDT, 

No. 17 West Ninth Street, potnges, Ky Teacher ot 
Vocal and Instrumental Music. rders left with Johr 
Church & Co, 
— F. WERNER (Steinbrecher), — 
Ninth Street, Teacher of Music. 
left with John Church & Co, 

CHARLES WAKKEN, 
Professor of Music, continues to teach Flute, Guitar 
Piano, and Theory of Music. Orders left with John 
Church & Co, will be prortptly attended to, 
~~ MADAME CAROLINE RIVE, 
No. 431 West Sixth Street, Teacher of Vocal and Instru 

mental Music, 
LOUIS G. WLESENTHAL, 

Teacher of Music, Violoncello, Contra Basso, Fagotto, 
Contra Fagotto, and Flute. Corner Walnut and Mer- 
cer Streets. Sees: 1 
HENRY WM. SCHNICKE, 
Teacher of Violin, No. 589 Sycamore Street. 





No. 7 West Orders 
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| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
GLENDALE FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Twenty-fifth collegiate year. Madame C. Rive ard 
others in musical department. Address Rev. L. D. 
Potter, D.D., President. 





CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


The Cincinnati Conservatory has, by the public, 
as well as by the highest musical authorities, been 
acknowledged as one of the first Musical Institu- 
tions. 

Students can enter daily during the Summer term 
as well as during the school year. 

Young ladies from a distance can board in the in- 
stitution and pursue their studies under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Directress. Certificates 
are granted to students competent to teach. 

Letters should be addressed to MISS CLARA 
BAUR, Directress of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music, 71 West Eighth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 








CINCINNATI 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 


BOS Race Street. 


All branches of music taught. Pupils can enter 
any time, and non-residents can secure board in 
| the building. Circular and special information 
sent on application to 


MISS DORA NELSON, President, 
CINCINNATI, O. 

’ 

| DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE, 

WARKEN, OHIO. 

| An Institution Devoted Exelasively te the 

| Study of Musie, embracing systematic courses 

of study in Voice, Theory, and all Instruments in use 

in the 0 bareh, Parlor, Orchestra and Hrass 

Band, established 1869. Fall Term begins Septem- 

ber12. Send for an Elegant Catalogue to 


JUNLUS DANA, Sec’'y. 





CPECIL MUSICAL WORKS 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER THE PALMS. 


! 

A Cantata in Oratorio form for Sunday School 
|} and Church Choir combined. Words prepared by 
| Hezekiah Butterworth. Price, 30 cts. by mail; $a 
| dozen by express. 


THE YOUNG ORGANIST AT HOME. 


A collection of Vocal and Instrumental Organ 
| Music, without instructions, for the parlor or the 
| concert room. Price, $1.50 by mail. 


THE PALACE OF SONG ENLARGED. 


Sixteen pages of choice Anthems, Glees, and Part 
| Songs, added to the ‘‘ Palace of Song”’ without in- 
| creasing the price—$7.50 per dozen by express. 
Copy for examination, 75 cts. 





THE 


NEW CHOIR AND CONGREGATION. 


A Hymn Book, a Hymn and Tune Book, an An- 
| them Book, and a Responsive Service Book, Alt. IN 
|} ONE, Send 3c. stamp for u 32-page pamphlet, show- 
| ing scene, pian. and indexes of the work, together 
| with 18 of its musical numbers—enough for an 
Evening of Song. Single copy of the book for ex- 
| amination, $1.50 by mail; $18.00 a dozen by express. 


| FIRST YEARS IN SONG-LAND. 





For Day Schools and Juvenile Classes. A great 
success. Price, 50 cts. by mail; $5.00 a dozen vy ex- 


| press. Specimen pages on application. 


| JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
| Cincinnati, 0. 











| The Tonic Sol-fa Advocate, 


The Organ of the Tonic Sol-fa Movement 
in the United States and Canada. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Subscriptions 50 Cents per Vear. Clubs of 25 and 
upward, 40 Cents. Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Reader, 


A course of Instruction and Practice in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Method of teaching Singing, with a Choice 
Collection of Music suitable for Day Schools and 
Singing Schools. By Tuo, F. SEWARD, assisted 
by B. C. UNSELD. Approved by JonN CURWEN. 


Price, 35 cents; $30 per 100 copies. 


The Reader has already been adopted in many 
Day Schools and Evening Classes, and has never 
failed to awaken the enthusiasm of all who have 
used it, whether teachers or scholars. 











Messrs, Bigtow & MAIN paving been appointed 
Sole Agents in the United States for the sale of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Publications of Messrs. JoHN CURWEN’S 
Sons, London, will forward their complete Catalogue 
on application, and will order whatever is desired, 
at the rate of 40 cents to the shilling, adding postage 
thereto. Our own catalogue, containing a list of 
Messrs. CURWEN'S more important works, which we 
have in stock, will be sent on request. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth Street, | $1 Randolph Street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 








THE PoPruLbLAr 


BELLAK’S 
PIANO METHOD. 


A revised and enlarged edition is now ready of 
BELLA K’S 


EXCELSIOR PIANO INSTRUCTOR. 


Containing, in addition to the elementary depart- 
ments, a large and carefully-selected repertory of 
piano music of the most popular kind, for teachers’ 
use, 


Price, $1.00; paper cover, 7 5c. 
Bes" Be sure that you get the “ EXCELSIOR.’ 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 





URCH and CO’S THREE YEARS’ 
SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANOFORTES and 
ORGANS, by which the Instrament becomes 
the property of the Hirer at the end of the 
third year, provided each quarter's hire shall 
have been regularly paid in advance. Piano- 
fortes, new, from $25.00, Organs, from $10.00, 
per quarter. 

CHURCH and Co., 66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 


C# 





(CHURCH and CO’S EMERSONS in Squares, 
Cottages, and Uprights. 





(CHICKERING and SON’S Uprights, in 
F 


ancy Woods. 





HURCH and CO’S CHICKERINGS, in 
Squares, Uprights, and Grands. 


C 





HU RCH and CO’S IMPROVED COMBI- 
NATION ORGANS, yeh © Seely ing Tubes.”’ 
Combining pipes with 8. anufactured 
by Clough and Warren, Detroit, Mich. The 
effect produced is marvelous, the sonority and 
weight of tone being enormously increased. 
A large variety in stock, from $00 "to $1250. 





Price Lists on a. 
CuvurcH and Co., 66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, 0. 
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FOR 


CHURCH, SABBATH SCHOOL CONCERTS, AND 
FOR SABBATH USE. 


UNDER THE PALI 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


Is an ORATORIO CANTATA 
based upon Scripture. It is per- 
fectly adapted to the needs of Sun- 


UNDE 
THE day Schools, and is designed 


PALM especially for the exercises of 


FLORAL SUNDAY, HARVEST SUNDAY, 
CHRISTMAS, 


SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, | 

Erc., ETC. | 

The words and songs, by Hezek1an Butrer- | 
WorTH, are of a high standard of Sabbath Schoo] 

poetry, and the music is bright, simple and lasting. | 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS | 


Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what 
they have long sought for. | 
Price, 30c. by mail, $3 a dozen, by express 


*,* Single specimen copy sent on receipt of 25 cts. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


THE 


Root & Sons Muse Co. 


156 STATE ST., CHIGAGO, ILL. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


PIANOS AND ORGANS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


Musical Merchandise. 


SOMETHING NEW | 
| 
| 
| 





The Root & Sons Music Co. feel proud of 


their acquisition of the Hazelton Bros. Piano, | 


which they report is the most honestly made 
piano in America. 


ROrectl 


For Farmers, 
Livery on . 


ON: 


WARRANTED 
To CURE 
Sore Shoulders, 
Galls, Chafing 
caused by Friction, 
Sweat, Hard Work. 
see Act independent of 
Collar, soft, easy, cool, 
ah Pe Assorted 
sizes, adjustable to 
ALL horses. Made of Solid Leather, under a 
ressure of several tons, will outwear six ordinary 
weat Pads, are pronounced by the practical Har- 
ness maker the mprovement in Anti- 
Friction, Sweat or Collar Pads, to save misery of 
Horses, wear and tear of collars. Sold by Saddlery 
Hardware Trade and Harness Makers every- 

where. Sample can be sent by mail. 


For Circulars and Price List, address 
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PRESENTS FOR EVERYBODY. 


THE MOST SUITABLE PRESENT CERTAINLY IS 


—THE— 


Marvelous orcaninéA 





This instrument is a wonderful triumph of inven- 
tive skill, and the most perfect mechanical instru- 
ment that the world has ever seen, both in operation 
and effect; it plays any tune in the most perfect 
manner. 

No knowledge of music necessary—a child can operate It. 

In point of beauty the Organina is really an orna- 
ment; the case is handsomely gilt decorated, black 
walnut, with nickel-plated trimmings, and curved 
plate glass panel, showing the very interesting ac- 
tion and operation of the automatic fingers anc 
valves. 

Organina, with selection of music, sent upon re- 
ipt of $10.00. 
Descriptive catalogue and list of music for Organ- 
ina sent free upon application. 


WE HAVE ALSO RECEIVED A LARGE STOCK OF 


MUSICAL BOXES 


WHICH ARE ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 


PRESENTS, 








SMALL Music Boxes. 


Playing from one to four tunes, $1.00 to $5.00, 


Merpium §1zmB Music Boxps. 


In plain and elegantly inlaid rosewood cases; play- 
ing four, six, and eight tunes. Prices from $15.00 
to $85.00. 





| LARGE Music Boxes. 


| Playing six, eight, and ten tanes. Mandoline Ex- 

sressive, Sublime Harmonies; also, with Bells, 

rums, and Zither attachments. Price from $45.00 
to $1 


Upon application we will send descriptive list of 
| Music Boxes with names of tunes, which will en- 
| able you to make your selection the same as from 
stock. 


Our stock of GENERAL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 
is one of the largest in the country, and as we make 
this branch of our business a specialty, we are en 
abled in many respects to offer inducements over 


other houses. 
CoRNETS 


Of the most celebrated makers, such as, Courtoia, 


ments we keep constantly in stock: also, a complete 
line of other Musical Instruments, such as: 
Violins, Violas, Violoncelios, Double Basses, 


lets, Fifes, SS Bugles, Trumpets, 
Post-Horns, A na, Harmonicas, Jews 
area, Triangles, Tuning Forks, Tuning Pipes, 
Tuning Hammers, Metronomes, Bones, Casta- 
nets, Violin and Guitar Cases, Lyres, Metalla- 
phones, Xylophones, Music Stands, etc., ete. 
A present selected from the above list can 

not fail to prove acceptable, and will be a source of 

leasure in the home and social circle, long after 
the holidays are over. 

Send for price lists and catalogue to 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 





WESTERN LEATHER MANF’G CO., CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. 





| 


| 


| 


| poems and correspondents. are bright and origi: 


Distin & Besson, as well as medium quality instru- | 


Bones, Guitars, Banjos, Zithers, Harps, Flutes, 
Piccolos, Piccolo- Flageviets, Clarionets, Flageo-— 


Mods! Organ Method, 


Containing complete instructions, attractive exer 
cises, and a large supply of music, both yocal and 
instrumental. Altogether the most 


COMPLETE WORK FOR CABINET ORGANS 


in use. Though comparatively new 
dard, and is preferred by successful 
everywhere 

Price, $2.50, by mail. 


it is a stan- 
teachers 


Sent to any address, on receipt of price. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. 


Organ Voicing and Tuning. 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR ALL ORGANISTS. 


A thoroughly practical work on organ tuning, 
voicing and repairing. 


All the mysteries of the art fully illustrated 
and explained. 


This little manual will save many a vexatious 
delay, and will make the studious organist largely 
if not wholly, independent of the city tuner, who 
expensive and often dilatory. 

A careful study of this book will obviate the ne- 
cessity of sending “to town”’ fora tuner every time 
he organ gets out of order. 


is 


Country Organists will find it invaluable. 


Here are some of the points treated: Organ con- 
struction; tools for voicing and tuning; materials 
used for pipes; pressure and pitch; voicing metal 
work; chamber scales; principal, diapason, fifteenth 
and other stops; their character, etc.; voicing 


stopped, and flute work; wood and metal; pedal 
stops; management of reed stops; tuning, bearing, 
or temperament; order of tuning stops, etc., etc., ete. 

The book has numerous cuts of mechanical appa 


ratus, tools, action, ete. 
Uniform with the True Piano Tuner. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


Price 30 ets. 


_ CHURCH'S 
MUSICAL VISITOR, 


IS THE 


Most Popular Musical Magazine 
BECAUSE 
IT APPEALS TO ALL MUSICAL PEOPLE, AMATEUR 
AND PROFESSIONAL, WHETHER SINGER, 
PIANIST, OR STUDENT. 
Its 32 pages are filled monthly with the practical 
suggestions of prominent musical writers—mus 


lessons, hints for singers, and discussions of met 
ods of teaching. The lighter sketches, stories 


, 


al 
and the musical news full and fresh. The 
pages give five to ten pieces, vocal and instru 
mental, alone worth a year's subscription. In ad 
dition, every subscriber receives free the choice of 


11 ELEGANT PREMIUM VOLUMES. 


The cost, in sheet form, of the music in the Vis- 
rTror, and Premium, would be about $20, 


music 


Subscription, $1.50 only 


Mention grade of music preferred, and 
whether vocal or instrumental, and we will know 
which premium to send. Send stamp for specimen 
VisiTor and particulars of premiums 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincianati, 0, 





























THE LORD MY SHEPHERD IS. 




























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Solo Baritone. (or Alto.) Legato. Arranged by W. F. SHERWIN. 
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Church’s Musical Visitor. 








CINCINNATI, FEBRUARY. 1882 |my mother is very sick and we are too poor to get food and medi- 
4 a , / , e- 


cine, I thought, perhaps, that if you would sing my little song at 

-— ——__—_—— : some of your grand concerts, may be some publisher would buy it 

for a small sum and so I could get food and medicine for my 

WHAT THE POET READS. wnsihes” s 

The beautiful woman rose from her seat. Very tall and stately 

she was. She took the little roll from his hand and lightly hum- 
med the air. 








BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 


The eyes of the poet are busy, 


; " Dix r . se it?” she asked—" vo thi ! 
And will be, evermore, : .. . hay ae Tiga ?” she . ke d- J a a 9 forty the 
With reading what Nature has written wa i} ape +t :” nO ¢ panics ay soht ort} h a 
In her books of wonderful lore— 1. yes: and the boy's eyes grew bright with happiness; “ but 


Her hooks of the forest and mountain, I could n't leave my mother 


The sea, and the rocky shore. _ “IT will send somebody to take care of your mother for the even- 
ing, and here is a crown with which you may go and get food and 
Now he reads over an idy] medicine. Here is, also, one of my tickets. Come to-night; that 
Of peace in the meadows fair; will admit you to a seat near me.” 
A poem set to a music Almost beside himself with joy, Pierre bought some oranges, and 
e hears in earth and air, many a little luxury besides, and carried them home to the poor 
Forgetting that life has trouble invalid, telling her, not without tears, of his good fortune 
And human hearts have care. When evening came and Pierre was admitted to the concert hall, 
’ he felt that never in his life had he been in so grand a place. The 
Then he turns the pages over, music, the myriad lights, the beauty, the flashing of diamonds and 
And between them leaves a flower, rustling of silk bewildered his eyes and brain 


And reads in the mountain's epic 
Such thoughts of mighty power, 

That they haunt him with their greatness 
For many and many an hour. 


At last she came, and the child sat with his glance riveted on her 
glorious face. Could he believe that the grand lady, all blazing 
with jewels, and whom every body seemed to worship, would really 
sing’ his little song ? 

Breathless he waited—the band, the whole band, struck up a lit- 
tle plaintive melody. He knew it, and clapped his hands for joy 
And, oh, how she sang it! It was so simple, so mournful. Many a 
bright eye dimmed with tears, and naught could be heard but the 
touching words of that little song—oh, so touching! 


He sits down by the ocean 
And reads in the pages there 

Of vain regret and of longing, 
Of losses, and despair, 

And of the wearisome burdens 


Earth’s children have to bear. Pierre walked home as if he were moving on the air. What 
cared he for money now? The greatest singer in all Europe had 

Then he sees a little flower sung his little song, and thousands had wept at his grief 
That seems each fall to die, | The next day he was frightened at a visit from Madame Malibran 
But lives again in the gladness She laid her hands on his yellow curls, and, turning to the sick 
Of April's air and sky, woman, said; “ Your little boy, madam, has brought you a fortune. 
And he reads the sweetest poem | I was offered, this morning, by the best publisher in London, £300 
That gladdens the poet's eye: for his little song, and after he has realized a certain amount from 
MF we the sale, little Pierre, here, is to share the profits. Madame, thank 

The promise of Heaven's springtime | God that your son has a gift from heaven.’ 

For all the souls of men, | The noble-hearted singer and the poor woman wept together 


Symboled by this sweet flower 
That dies, to live again, | 
And his heart, like the flower, looks upward 


And questions softly, “ When ? | who had deigned to notice their affliction 


As to Pierre, always mindful of Him who watches over the tried 
and tempted, he knelt down by his mother's bedside and uttered a 
simple but eloquent prayer, asking God's blessing on the kind lady 


+--+ oe | The memory of that prayer made the singer more tender-hearted, 
and she who was the idol of England’s nobility went about doing 
MALIBRAN AND LITTLE PIERRE. food And in her early happy death, he who stood beside her bed 


and smoothed her pillow and lightened her last moments by his 
undying affection, was little Pierre of former days, now rich, ac- 
complished, and the most talented composer of the day 


N a humble room, in one of the poorest streets of London, Pierre, | 

a fatherless French boy, sat humming by the bedside of his sick | 

mother. There was no bread in the closet, and for the whole day | 
he had not tasted food. Yet he sat humming to keep up his spirits. | +--+ 
Still, at times, he thought of his loneliness and hunger, and he 


could scarcely keep the tears from his eyes; for he knew that | HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR PIANO-FORTE PLAYING. 


nothing would be so grateful to his poor invalid mother as a good | 


sweet orange, and yet he had not a penny in the world. 
The little song he was singing was his own—one he had composed, | , Siccranba 
both air and words—for the child was a genius. E take pleasure in laying before the readers of the Visrror the 


BY LADY BENEDICT. 


He went to the window, and looking out saw a man puttipg up a following valuable advice to young students and others, 
great bill with yellow letters, announcing that Madame Malibran | from the pen of Lady Benedict, of London. It was origi- 
would sing that night in public. | nally written for the Girls Own Paper, a valuable English journal, 


“Oh, if I could only go!” thought little Pierre; and then, paus-| and is, therefore, addressed to young ladies; but it is believed that 
ing a moment, he clasped his hands, his eyes lighted with a new | teachers and pupils, of both sexes, will find its perusal interesting 
hope. Running to the little stand, he smoothed his yellow curls, | and useful 
and taking from a little box some old stained paper, gave one eager| As this is to be a little article on how to improve your piano 
glance at his mother, who slept, and ran speedily from the house. | playing, I should like to begin with a few words on the art of prac- 

“Who did you say was waiting for me?” said Madame to her | ficing, for I believe the great obstacle to the rapid progress of pupils 
servant. “I am already worn out with company.” ber general is the entire want of system in practicing; the very in- 

“It is only a very pretty little boy, with yellow curls, who says if| adequate time allotted to it; and last, though not least, the faulty 
he can just see you, he is sure you will not be sorry, and he will not | selection of music, which, in many cases, instead of advancing the 
keep you a moment.” pupil only throws her back for months and years 

“Qh, well, let him come!” said the beautiful singer, with a smile; Let us take it for granted that you have received the necessary, 
“T can never refuse children.” indispensable instruction in all the rudiments of music, value of 

Little Pierre came in, his hat under his arm and in his hand a/| notes, time, accent, rhythm, ete. Of course, no positive rule can 
little roll of paper. With manliness unusual for a child he walked | be laid down as to how long you should practice, but we will sup- 
straight to the lady, and, bowing, said; “1 came to see you because | pose you can give three hours a day to your piano. This, | think, 
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is sufficient for an amateur, without being too much for a girl of 
average strength. 

One hour of this should be devoted to mere mechanical studies, 
commencing with five finger exercises, and going on to scales in every 
form and variety, in thirds, sixths, octaves, contrary motions, ete. 

You will find the exercises of Plaidy, Kalkbrenner, and Czerny’s 
‘Daily Morning Practice” most useful. P 

These should never be missed; and for that reason I should ad- 
vise you to begin your day's work with them. Refrain from prac- 
ticing octuves until the hand is sufficiently developed to take them 
with comparative ease, otherwise you may strain the muscles, or 
acquire the bad habit of playing them from the arm, instead of 
loosely from the wrist, a practice which has been adopted by some 
virtuosi, but which should, as a rule, be deprecated, 

Wrist playing may, however, be cultivated, commencing with one 
finger and single notes, and going on to a succession of thirds, and 
afterwards sixths, reserving octaves for a more advanced period, 
‘This system you will find fully explained in Plaidy’s “ Book of Exer- 
cises. 

The cultivation of sight reading is another most important branch 
of musical education, and one in which all may acquire facility by 
practice. The pupil should take, at first, the very easest pieces, and 
those in which the rhythm is clearly defined, such as waltzes quad- 
rilles, ete., playing slowly and deliberately, and going on to the end 
without stumbling. Halfan hour daily may be devoted to this, and 
the progress made in a few months will be really astonishing. 
You may acquire the habit of looking ahead, so that you may not 
be taken by surprise at any abrupt modulation; and, in fact, you 
must not be satisfied till a page of music is as easy to read as a page 
of ordinary print. The advantages arising from reading well at 
sight are so manifest that it is unnecessary to enumerate them, 

And now, as to the study of new works, and the recapitulation of 
those already learnt, which should occupy the remaining hour and 
a half. It should be borne in mind that there is no greater waste 
of time than the but too common habit of scampering through a 
piece over and over again, with the idea of learning it, without 
bestowing particular attention to those difficulties which should 
first be overcome. 

In order to save time, be sure to procure the best editions, and 
those carefully fingered, and then, having once or twice played 
through the piece and thus acquired a general idea of its purpose 
and difficulties, single out the latter and practice them s/ow/y, each 
hand separately, and then together; and having mastered these un- 
avoidable obstacles, play the whole piece. Much will still remain 
to be done before the work will present a complete and finished 
whole, but the hardest part of the task will be over. 

To avoid that but too common and unbearable fault of stum- 
bling you ought to have the courage to sacrifice any amount of time, 
to be satisfied with one page thoroughly well played, instead of 
eight indifferently rattled through ; to repeat difficult passages fifty, 
nay, a hundred times, till they are completely conquered, and to 
abstain, at first, principally from compositions such as by their 
complications, by the stretch of the hands, etc., require the con- 
summate skill of the master. 

I know there is much dry practice to be gone through, but the 
results will reward you for all your trouble. “ 

An instance of almost unexampled patience is to be found in the 
life of the late John Field, the first composer of the style of musi- 
cal composition called the Nocturne, and an admirable performer 
on the piano. He kept a bag containing one thousand num- 
bers, and was so indefatigable in practice that when he came 
to a difficult part he caused a boy to take out one number each 
time he played it through, and continued thus until the bag was 
empty, having, of course, by that time played the passage a thou- 
sand times, and, as you may well imagine, thoroughly conquered it. 

The want of this perseverance, in most pianistes, gives rise to the 
constant excuses made by young ladies at evening parties when 
asked to play. Some say they have nothing ready. This means 
that they know the easy part of the piece, but that they cannot 
play the difficult ones. Other’ think it sounds better to say they 
are nervous, which really amounts to the same thing. They are 
nervous about the wrong notes they forsee in their performance. 
And what is more painful than when one of these is persuaded, 
much against her inclination, to give a specimen of her talent? She 
seats herself at the piano and commences. All goes smoothly for 
a bar or two, when she suddenly remembers that dreadful run in the 
left hand at the top of the third page; she never could manage 
that run. She wishes she had begun the piece more slowly; that 
she had not begun it at all; her excitement increases as she nears 
the fatal spot; she puts down the pedal and forgets to take it up 
again; the page is turned; there it is staring her in the face; it is 
in the next bar; she makes a frantic snatch at the piano, and there 
isa pause. Thereupon, the indiscriminate public take the oppor- 





tunity to applaud, and our young friend rises from the music stool 
very red and very unhappy. To the probably small number of 
connoisseurs present such an exhibition gives more pain than amuse- 
ment, and these inflictions might be spared them were it not for 
the silly vanity of the performers, and of their relatives and friends, 
which prompts them to attempt what is far beyond them, or that 
which they have not the leisure or the patience to study properly. 

The confidence, self-possession, power, and mastery which make 
the difference between the artiste and the ordinary amateur, and 
which add immensely to the effect of a performance, are only the 
outcome of that indomitable perseverance, of that severe judg- 
ment of the artiste with her own execution which will never let 
her appear in public or private without having overcome every 
difficulty in the work she produces. 

Do not suppose that professional players have always an enor- 
mous repertoire. Doubtless they have learned much; but their 
stock of pieces ready for performance is limited, and therein lies 
the secret of their success. 

They have, perhaps, a dozen works with which they are prepared 
at any moment, — if you have half that number always at your 
fingers’ ends, 1 think you may be well satisfied. When you once 
know them, play them straight through every day; let no error, how- 
ever minute, creep in, and you can then give real pleasure to your 
musical friends, however critical they may be. 

A few words may well be particularly devoted to the left hand, 
which, having become by custom a weaker member, requires more 
time and attention bestowed upon it than the right. 1 believe there 
is no reason, except the force of habit,why one hand should be 
stronger than the other in the same individual; and in piano play- 
ing, especially in the compositions of the more modern masters, it is 
absolutely necessary that we should have the facility in both. There- 
fore, to overcome the inequality, which you will be certain to find, 
you must give the left hand double work, you must be a severe 
taskmaster with those rebellious pupils, your fingers, and do not be 
content till you find that you can reverse your right-hand passages 
and perform them with equal ease in the left. 

A sure sign of an ignorant player is the utter indifference with 
which she siezes upon any bass note which first presents itself, for- 
getting that the harmonies are built up upon the bass, and that it is, 
therefore, the most conspicuous and important part. 

Suppose, by way of example, that an explosion of gas had oc- 
curred in your house and blew off the roof, or even destroyed your 
top story, the affair would be very serious, the damage great; it 
might, however, be remedied. 

But imagine the disaster happening to the foundation; of course 
the whole of the upper structure would fall and collapse, and utter 
ruin would result. 

Be careful, too, to observe the crescendos and diminuendos equally 
in both hands, unless there is an indication to the contrary. 

An excellent study, and one which I would suggest as a great 
help to the perfect understanding of a work, is to read it through 
to yourself before taking it to the piano. Of course, a complicated 
piece would be to you at first as a series of hieroglyphics, but you 
should commence with a simple air or hymn tune; sing it over, 
then play it, and see how near or far from the mark you were, and, 
by constantly trying, you will gradually improve, and find that you 
ean acquire a general idea of an ordinary song or tolerably easy 
piece in this way. 

The renowned pianist, Dr. Hans Von Bilow, has been known to 
play a work from memory, after having studied it from the book 
alone, and never having previously run through it at the piano! 

I can not, in an article on piano-playing, omit to say a few words 
on the subject of touch. It must be borne in mind that, unless 
most carefully manipulated, the piano is a cold instrument, but the 
varieties of tones which may be produced from it forms the most 
interesting portion of its study. It is almost impossible to define 
in what a beautiful touch consists; each must find it out for herself, 
by repeated trials, and by watching the most eminent pianists. 
The position of the hands in playing, attention to which is so nec- 
essary in order to secure tone and elasticity, was dwelt upon by 
Madame Arabella Goddard, in the masterly essay which she pub- 
lished in this paper a short time ago, and to which I can not do 
better than refer you for information on the subject. Above all, be 
cautioned against the too frequent use of the soft pedal. Indolent 
pianistes invariably resort to it when the music is marked piano. But 
the effect of this pedal is quite peculiar, and it should be reserved 
for those parts marked una corda, or in other rare instances, at the dis- 
cretion of the player. A soft and distinct touch is, | know, very 
hard to acquire; but I think you will find that the stronger your 
fingers become, and the more control you gain over them, the bet- 
ter you will be able to play pianissimo, the perfect equality of the 
sounds making them appear even softer than they really are. 

There are yarious opinions on the advisability, or otherwise, of 

















playing from memory, and, of course, it must be left, more or less, 
to individual judgment. But it seems to me that, if you really 
know a piece, it is better not to have the book before you, as, with- 
out it, you can concentrate your thoughts more, and keep your at- 
tention fixed on your fingers, which, in difficult passages, with 
skips, ete., is very necessary. Do not, however, neglect to go over 
it occasionally with the book, so that any little mistake which may 
have crept in may be at once rectified. 

I have said very little as to what pieces should be chosen for study, 
but, as a rule, if you take up those of the acknowledged masters 
which are within your capacity, you will not be far wrong. You 
can not be too strongly recommended to work at the preludes and 
fugues of John Sebastian Bach. Schumann says, in his advice to 
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young pianists, that the “ Wohltempeurte Klavier” of Bach should | 


be their daily bread—the staff of their musical life, so to speak 
You will find that they are excellent exercises for the fingers and 
for the understanding; and, moreover, of them you never tire— 
they are ever fresh, ever modern, Witness, particularly, the pre- 
lude in B minor in the first book, than which I never heard any 
thing, to my mind, more harmoniously beautiful. 

And, to conclude, for | fear | am wearying my kind readers, do 
not be discouraged when your progress seems slow; if you are con- 
scientious, it must be sure. The more we learn, the more we find 
how much there is to learn and to enjoy. Music is like the princess 
in the wood, of whom, as children, we have all read. We must cut 
our way through the difficulties and entanglement surrounding our 
princess; the nearer we approach, the brighter glimpses we shall 
have of her beauty, and those of us who love her worthily will 
surely win the goal at last. 

——e PO 


SCAFFOLDING AGAIN. 


F by scaffolding is meant help in getting relative pitches, the 
only one who can do without it is he who can give a pitch inde- 
pendently of its relationship to other tones—who can sing G (for 

instance.) simply because it is G, and not because it is five or sol, or 
dominant in a key. He needs no scaffolding 

But the one who gets his pitch correctly because in his mind it 
is three or five, or mi or sol, or mediant or dominant, in a given key, is 
making use of scaffolding, and it is not only not in his way but is an 
indispensable aid. 

It is, and must be in his mind either as “do, mi, sol,” or their 
equivalents. 

It is amusing to hear the gentleman from Chicago talk as if the 
syllables that were put into his mind in his earlier musical days, 
were in his way. He is one of the readiest and best sight readers 
in the writer's acquaintance; and it is notorious that as a body the 


made from the:tones of a key, can be sung in better tune to “Ah” 
than to other syllables. It does not count that a person trying it 
says it is so, and even honestly thinks it is so, for he is not only un- 
der the influence that the interest and enthusiasm of his experi- 
ment gives him, but the novelty and extra efforts, perhaps, get 
more work out of his classes . 

The seale is an easy tune tosing. It would not be surprising if 
the children in the Chicago public schools could sing it fairly in 
tune with “Ah” or anything else. It will be later, and with other 
intervals than those that make the scale (seconds), that the useful- 
ness of the “Ah!” idea will be tested Gero. F. Roor. 
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CONVENTIONS AND INSTITUTES. 


ANY people improperly use the above terms as if they were 
synonymous. An institute is a convention as it is 
made up of a number of people convened for a given purpose; 


in so fat 


| but a convention is not necessarily an institute, though in many 


cases it may have some of the special features pertaining to the 
latter 

In a musical convention, as that term is usually understood, the 
musical people within a certain radius are invited to assemble for a 
series of drills in rendering such music as may be deemed within 
their reach. A conductor is engaged, who is at least to be 


ie SU PPOs i 
a competent drill-master. He may or may not singer, 


be 
but he must know how to make other people sing well 
perior conductors are very indifferent singers, and many superb vo- 


a good 


Some su- 


| calists are worthless as conductors 


readiest and most intelligent readers of music to-day in this coun- | 
try and in Europe are those who have a syllable or numeral scaf- | 


folding. so to speak, to stand upon. 

What would the hundred thousand or more ready sight readers— 
famous for their correct intonation and pure style—who to-day are 
singing from a syllable and numeral notation, say to the idea that 
“do” or “mi,” or “ one” or “five” was in their way—a hindrance to 
their reading? Why, it is the life and soul of their reading, since 
it is the name or embodiment of that mental effect by which that 
particular pitch of the key is known or felt. 

The great thing in the science of music underlying all beauty and 
excellence of melody and harmony, is this relationship of the tones 
ofa Key. Under some name or description must the thought or mental 
effect of every tone of a key come to the mind of the singer when A: 
sees its representation, if he would be an intelligent and ready reader 
The question is, whether the thought that the tone is “tonic” or 
“one” or “do” is a hindrance to ready reading 

It does not seem as if such a question could be seriously raised, 
but it does seem to be so raised. 





Why, the tonic sol-faist only sees his pitch with its mental effect | 


through a syllable, and the Chevé people through o numeral. That 
fact does not hinder those people from being ready and rapid 


| musical synagogue, and the uppermost rooms at concerts; 


readers in their respective notations, and often, most tasteful and | 


excellent singers. 
So it is, essentially, with our common notation. 


The singer who | 


has been properly trained sees the sign of his pitch (a line or space | 


indicated by a note, and, immediately, the mental effect of that 
pitch comes to his mind under the name that he has learned it by— 


it may be “one,” or “do,” or “tonic,” or all three, but now it is the | 


pitch that comes; the accompanying name is no more the prominent 
thing in his mind than is the name of the friend he wants to see 
when the friend himself appears. Still, the name is in his mind, 
although it is hardly a conscious thought that he gives to it. As we 
said before, it is in abeyance, and it hinders nothing. 


We do not think that the scale, or any other exercise that can be | which can only be touched superficially at best in a convention, 


must know 
to direct others as to 


The leader may or may not be a composer, but he 
good music when he sees it, and be able so 
give it the right interpretation, throwing in, here and there, brief 
instruction in a general way 
of success in a convention he must be possessed of a go vd degree 
of personal magnetism, so that he may kindle the enthusiasm of 
those who are under his charge, and inspire them to work with a 
will, as well as harmoniously) 

This is often a difficult task, owing to the 
ter of the assembly rhere are 
and blundering “rote” singers who have excellent voices but guess 
at the notes, who sing when they should rest, if they do not rest 
when they should sing, and with great enthusiasm, test the patience 
of the conductor to the utmost 

Then, there are the heedless ones, never paying any attention to 
directions or suggestions, always watching the audience rather than 
the 4aton, to whom it is more natural to be flat than to see sharp, 
and who thus often cancel the best efforts of others, while their 
highest aim seems to be to “ have a good time.” 

Another class, to be found in many conventions, are over-ambi 
tious to make personal display. They love the chief seats in the 
are full 
of suggestions to the conductor, and out of sorts if they are not as- 
signed to prominent parts. They don't like to submit to 
drilling, and are fond of sitting in the audience, in order that they 
may attract attention as superior beings, while they look patroniz- 
ingly at the humbler members of the chorus, who find it necessary 
to take much pains in order that there may be unity of effect. 
They wait to be urged into taking thcir places, to be announced 
from the platform, waited upon by the committee, coaxed by the 
conductor, and watched by admiring friends who think the success 
of the whole affair turns upon securing the services thus withheld. 
Mistaken souls! Such are usually not worth the trouble of capture 
Their airs are ridiculous, and, a/fogether, it may frequently be 
justly said that that the general tenor of such conduct is little short 
Sut this is a country, and there is no law that can 
prevent people from lowering themselves in the estimation of their 
betters if they choose so to do 

Now, with all the varied degrees of culture and wide differences 
of taste, represented in the average convention, the brief time al- 
lotted, the amount and variety of work required, and the necessity 
that all shall be made to conform to one standard in order that. there 
may be the proper ensemble; a conductor has need of almost infinite 
tact and patience.. What wonder that so many fail ? 

But I was to speak of institutes. Here there is more time given, 
and the purpose is educational. It is more like a school 
no opportunity for shirking as at a mere convention 
are devoted to study as well as practice, under competent specialists 
in each department, who have reputation as }) rather than 
as leaders, and one may be a superior man for institute work, who 
could not handle a convention successfully 

The members are there for good, honest, hard work; not for in- 
tertainment merely. There is time for going thoroughly into that 


Then, in order to achieve any degree 


heterogeneous charac- 
good readers who sing wretchedly 


close 


of base free 


There is 


The sessions 


sfructors 
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often only by a mere hint; and the thoroughly competent and | 
conscientious men of sound reputation, who are providing really 
first class institutes; are doing the work of much greater value 
than the general public suppose. They ought to be liberally sup- 
ported; and the number of such schools should be greatly multi- 
plied. 
; I do not include in this list the two-penny quacks, whose only 
purpose is to go from place to place and gather a handful of youths 
together, teaching them a few tunes from a hodge-podge book, which 
each is required to purchase, (both book and buyer being sold) and 
call such a peddling of their wares musical institute! 

If churches and communities would look at this matter in its 
true light, the service of song in the sanctuary would be vastly im- 
proved; the music in the home and the social circle would be puri- 
tied and lifted to a higher grade, the Musica Visitor, or some other | 
good paper of its kind, would be subscribed for in every well regu- 
lated household, the public taste would be refined, that which is 
coarse and crude would be cast aside, and the world would be 
made better religiously and socially. 

In another article, 1 may speak of conventions and institutes 


Sunday-school work. F. §, 
ee 


MISS THURSBY’S ROMANCE. 


| 
| 
| 


in 





WONDER if the nice little story which the Figaro published | 
the other day about Miss Emma Thursby has yet been told in 
America. 

You must know that when she was in Scandinavia this autumn 
she was very much admired by a certain Scandinavian nobleman 
who, it is said, followed her to Paris to press his matrimonial suit. 
At last, so says the Figaro, he begged so earnestly for a decisive an- 
swer that Miss Thursby could no longer pretend oblivion to his 
wishes. “So the beautiful Puritan” said to him: 

“Before | came away from home I promised my parents two 
things--one that I would not go upon the operatic stage; the other 
that I would never marry any one but an American citizen.” 

The anxious lover sprang to his feet and seized his hat. 

‘Where are you going?” asked the cantatrice. 

“To America! A ship sails from Havre this evening. I shall 
be naturalized as an American citizen, and return at oncé to claim | 
you. Adieu.” 

And before day-dawning he was out of sight of land on his way 
to New York, and the fair object of his affections is pensively await- 
ing his return. 





THE FUNNY PART OF IT. 

The Figaro tells the story with great earnestness, and the funny 
part of it is the idea of the suitor being able to be naturalized and 
return at once. One would think that the process of naturalization 
could be accomplished in about two minutes, something like having 
a tooth drawn or being vaccinated. 

I went to call upon Miss Thursby yesterday. 
turned from Belgium, where she has been for a week. 
her usual fine success in a concert in Brussels. 

I gently led the conversation to the subject of this article in the 
Figaro. 

“T am very sorry, Miss Thursby, 





She has just re- | 
She has had 


that you did not tell me, when I | 
came up tointerview you a fortnight ago, about this affair. I should | 
have been very glad to have written something about it. 1 delicate- 
ly refrained from asking you any such personal questions; now see 
my reward. But every body will want to know about it. What 
shall the Jnter-Ocean tell them?” 

“That it is a very pretty little story,” said Miss Thursby, blushing. 
Silence followed. 

Presently your scribe ventured, “and that it is also a true little 
story ?” 

“Why, if you think that you must write about it, you might say 
that you asked me, and I would not tell you anything at all.” 

So the mystery remains.—Jiiter-Ocean. 
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MUSIC AS A PROFITABLE OCCUPATION FOR WOMEN. 








USIC in London is going on in a humdrum fashion, and as 
there is little to write about, I feel I shall be turning the space 
allotted to me in the Visrror to the best account by offering a 

a few remarks on the above subject; instead of enlarging upon a | 
month’s music, absolutely devoid of novelty or interest to your | 
side. 

Of the many fields of work open to female industry and skill 
there is not, probably, another that, when considered in all its | 
bearings, is more worthy the attention of women than is the field of | 
music, and this, whether we regard the matter from a pecuniary 
point of view, or whether we look upon it as merely a field of work 


| daily lives. 
| in music, but with “ musie as a profitable occupation for women.” 


in which it is delightful to find women working. There is such a 
satisfatory issue to all musical work. Jt is so refining, so cheering, so 
health-giving; and in its several branches so invigorating to mind 
and body that were there no reward beyond this there would be 
even then more than sufficient reason why women should worthil 

identify themselves with the art. The very labor is its own reward. 
Just as it is not necessary to stay to write a book before one can 
enjoy the pleasure of reading literature, so need we not wait to be- 
come music- makers, or composers, ere we can hope to be gratified 
in our musical tastes. We are permitted to read other peoples’ 
books, and if we choose we may sing and play other peoples’ music. 
Here, then, music brings a pleasurable occupation at once; for it is 
an enjoyment to hear the harmony and the melody of even the 
simplest music, just as it is a satisfaction to read a book—as many 
people do—without the slightest intention of remembering one 
word of it. To say nothing on the score of the mighty effects of tone- 
color, which we can bring into our smallest chambers, with the aid 
of a piano-forte; to pass over the ever new, ever varying tints of har- 
mony and sweet concords, which go to make up music; not to dwell 
upon the rich streams of divine melody that never cease to pour 
into the willing ears of those who dive deeply into the sea of musi- 
cal wealth—there yet remains much—yea, an abundance in music 
to commend it to women as a constant friend, and in every respect 
an elevating study. An art or study which affords pleasant labor, 
and which teems with subtle difficulties, which appeal to the taste, 
patience, and dexterity of those who associate themselves with it; 
which, at the same time, serves asa refining agent, is a solace at 
times of sadness, loneliness, and grief; a study which, to use the 
common phrase, knocks of the rough corners of our natures by 
making us feel the better for its influence; an art which accom- 
plishes all this (and music undoubtedly does) can not be regarded 
as other than a valuable element in the various exigencies of our 
But we are just now concerned, not with the beautiful 


There are several ways in which music may be turned to profitable 
—and by profitable is meant pecuniary—account by women, but 
it will suffice to consider four of the principal of these, namely, 
“Women as Teachers of Music;” “Women as Instrumentalists:” 
“Women as Vocalists; “Women as Composers of Music.” We 
may consider these in their order. 


WOMEN AS TEACHERS OF MUSIC. 


Here a wide field, and a very wide one of remunerative labor pre- 
sents itself to female industry. The teaching of music is one of the 
most profitable walks of the profession, and is well adapted for 
women ; indeed, so completely is it within her capacity that it be- 
comes little short of marvelous to find so small a percentage of 
women following this branch of work. It is eminently fitted to 
true womankind, inasmuch as it is not subject to the glare of pub- 
licity, and to the many counteracting influences which make the 
life of a servant of the public—even if she be a favorite—so pre- 
carious, at times trying and even objectionable. A public favorite 


| may come and go, a great pianiste or a world-renowed diva may be 


eclipsed by a greater, but the teacher is with us, still laboring 
patiently, yes, it may be obscurely but, nevertheless, honorably in 
a responsible work, which is not lightly regarded by right-think- 
ing people, because it does not happen to be constantly engaging 
the attention of that class of people who write our musical notices 
and who call themselves critics. And, if the teaching of music is 
suited to women it is interesting to find that the public itself is 
much disposed to encourage such a state of things. The majority 
of heads of families, and even of girls themselves, and children 
also would prefer a music-mistress to a master, could an equal pro- 
ficiency be depended upon; and, inasmuch as this question of profi- 
ciency would appear to be the only impediment it would be passing 
strange were women not to remove it, especially as the caliber of 
teaching among the masters of to-day is of a very poor average. 
It is unnecessary here to enter upon the several rates of payment 
for giving instruction in the several branches of musical 8 cache 
and it may readily be admitted that such rates are not on the face 
of them ofa very high standard. But it is not so much the rate of 
the remuneration that has to be thought of as the permanency of 
the occupation. The life and work of a teacher of music, especially, 
if such a one establishes a connection with good families, is not sub- 


ject to the “ups and downs” which fall to the lot of the vocalist 


and intrumentalist. With the teacher each day brings its appointed 
work—the noble work of endeavoring to raise others to the level of 


| one’s own intelligence and power—but it is not every day, or every 
| post, that brings engagements for the publie singer and solo instru- 


mentalist. On these grounds, therefore, if upon none of the many 
others that might be pointed out, the teaching of musie by women 
is to be commended as a means vbtaining, not only a profitable, but 
an honorable livelihood. 











WOMEN AS INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


This is a brauch of the art with which women have already identi- 
fied themselves, although not to any thing approaching the extent 
which might have been expected of them. With the piano-forte, 
women have dealt wondrously, and it is much to be regretted that 
they have not gone further in their choice of instruments, for piano- 
forte playing has now become so general, and the musica] rambler 
is so constantly meeting with any number of young ladies who lay 
claim to being able to play that instrument, that it becomes a real 
infliction to have to listen to all the performances and “ pieces” 
which such toilers of the art seem impelled to perform in order to 
prove both their cleverness and industry. It may be harsh, but it 


is not a libel to’say.that music as an art, would be none the worse | 


were half the number of young ladies who now play the piano-forte 
to stop doing so forever; and, indeed such a course is to be com- 
mended upon the ground that at the present time there is far too 
much so-called piano-forte playing. Let women turn from that 
long-suffering instrument, and devote themselves to some other— 
the violin for instance, or the tenor, the violoncello, and double 
bass: while if these are not liked there is the zither, and the harp, 
and for those who ar > sufficiently strong minded—and it may be 
added strong-winded, there is the hautboy, the flute, and even the 
cornet. The violin is an exceedingly graceful instrument in the 
hands of a lady, and it would be a blessing could women be brought 
to realize how great a favor they would be conferring upon the 
sorely tried nerves of those who are forced to live in an atmosphere 
of music, were they to give us a violin solo, or some concerted music 
in place of the piano-forte performances which it is now the fashion 
to regard as incentives to conversation rather than as interpretations 
of great men’s music to be listened to and enjoyed. How refresh- 
ing it would be on a lady being asked to favor her company with 
music to find her engaged not in arranging her dress over the ever- 
lasting piano-forte stool, but in extricating from its case—well, not 
exactly a “ Strad” or an Amati, but—one of those copies of these vio- 
lins which Vulliaume of Paris makes, for the purpose of treating 
friends and visitors to a performance of Ernst's “ Elegy,” or some 
other grateful and beautiful therne. How delightful it would be to 
contemplate a ladies’ string quartet, and to listen to the divine 
melodies of Schubert's, Schumann’s and Beethoven's fine songs 
from a violoncello with piano-forte accompaniment in lieu of those 
patience-trying pieces, which being disfigured by the performers, 
nobody with sense and taste cares to listen to or even understands. 


Think of the vast field of music that would be opened to such | 


“string” performers. They would have no need at first to play dif- 
ficult string quartet music by the “ masters,’ but might rather devote 
themselves to such works as Mendelssohn's two and four part songs: 
the part-music of glee and madrigal writers: some of the “songs 
without words” of Mendelssohn might be transcribed, and a host 
of other part-music might be brought into requisition. Nor, would 
all this be incompatible with the pecuniary interest which women 
should have in music, and which every one would like to see her 
able to command. Women already teach the piano-forte in fam- 
ilies and schools. Why should she not teach, say, the violin, sup- 
posing that became the instrument of fashion instead of the tortured 

iano-forte? Women, too, are paid for performing upon the piano- 
orte at public and private entertainments, and it is reasonable to 
assume that the same profitable employment would equally be 
theirs were they in a position to charm an audience by playing 
with a bow, as they now can by manipulating their piano-forte keys. 
As to the physical fitness of women to play upon other instruments 
than the piano-forte, there is no possible question; and it is to be 
hoped that they will themselves soon give tangible proof of this. 
So long as they continue to neglect the question of more closely 
identifying themselves with at least, the stringed-instrument fam- 
ily, they are shutting themselves out from a field of work which 
might not only be turned to pecuniary account, but which is at 
once a most entertaining, as it certainly is an invigorating pursuit 
in which to engage. Moreover, as in these days there are few un- 
discovered fields of remuneratiyve labor open to women, there is 
every reason why they should look to instrumental music—in a 
wider sense than they have yet regarded it—as a pleasant and de- 
sirable field of labor in which they might find both permanent and 
profitable occupation. 

WOMEN AS VOCALISTS. 

Here is another branch of the musical art offering especial facil- 
ities to women, of which it must in justice be admitted they have, 
to a really large extent, availed themselves. How long and how 
glorious a list, for instance, presents itself to the mind’s eye on 
the bare thought of women as vocalists! Think of the great 
names associated with the lyric drama, the concert stage, and with 
oratorio and other sacred performances. How largely women have 
associated themselves with all these, and how long a catalogue one 
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day primi donne, and the almost universally known soprani and con- 
tralu, who continue to charm us with their magnificent renderings 
| of the simplest ballads and the greatest of songs from the oratorios, 


| 
operas, and elsewhere! It is only right that women should associ- 


ate themselves with music in this way, for no one—not, probably, 
the least liberal among thinkers—would deny that the ground here 
open to feminine patience and skill is of a kind which women have 
for many years turned to useful account, not only to themselves, 
but to the world at large. He would be a strange individual, for 
instance, who would desire to see the part now played by women 
| in our several forms of musical and lyrical art done away with alto- 
| gether, or even partially taken from them. We have not yet tired 
of the glorious assumptions which our “ queens of song” bring be- 
| fore us of historical personages, loving heroines, and the many 
| other great characters supplied in the dramatis persone of the great 
| operatic works of Mozart, Beethoven, Donizetti, Meyerbeer, Verdi, 
j}and Wagner; nor are the senses of probably one among us yet 
dulled to the various renderings, by established songstresses, of the 
| almost endless list of songs and ballads—the creations of the musi- 
|cal minds which have contributed to our store of national music, 
|and which splendid interpretations may be heard at the cost of 
some few mere pence. Women would do well to remember that 
the demand for female singers is larger than it has ever yet been. 
There is now a great field for all the wealth of sweet-toned treble, 
and for the even more valuable, because more scarce, element of 
song which our sisters of deeper-toned contralto can bring home to 
our ears. The quality of woman's voice is so distinctive that, 
as vocalists, women have a field before them which they may occupy 
to the end of time. The days of the custrati have gone, let us 
hope, forever, and the class of male-voiced soprano who amused our 
forefathers, and who created some of the finest of Handel's and 
other composers’ songs, will probably not be heard again. Those 
masculine “ladies” used to give themselves airs to a mighty degree, 
and many a less important wig than that worn by the irascible 
Handel has been torn to bits in rage and temper at the flauntings 
and caprices of these artificial “queens” and “heroines.” Women 
| have nothing to fear on the score of the permanency of their em- 
| ployment as vocalists, and, seeing that the prizes are great, and, too, 
| that im even the lowest walks of the art, there is a good livelihood, 
women depending upon their own exertions for their support will 
do well to inquire into its advantages. The greatest singers crop 
up from the four quarters, and, for all that is known to the con- 
trary, some reader of these lines may be among the female youth 
and beauty of her country, who is destined to play an important 
part in the future musical life and growth; and it is not going too 
far to urge women to that study and perseverance in the art which 
is the best preparation for the honors in this, as in any other pur- 
suit. The human voice is a powerful instrument for good in the 
hands of a woman, and, although the object of these remarks is to 
direct the attention of women to singing as a profitable occupation, 
yet the beautiful side of the study can not be quite lost sight of. 
By its aid, many a good and stirring sentiment may be brought 
home to us, while our emotions may be ennobled and our aspira- 
tions raised by its charm and purity. It can, and has been known 
to, convey many a ray of sunshine and hope to sorrow-stricken 
breasts, and to hearts bowed down with grief and care; while 
many are the recorded instances where the power of song, in its 
humblest garb, has traveled home and released the hard springs of 
natures which have been insensible to all other entreaty. Let 
women, therefore, do more with singing than she has ever yet done. 
The field is not overcrowded with workers, although it is open to 
one and all, affording them a healthy, profitable, and an ennobling 
study. At the same time, there is a demand for female vocal- 
ists—created by the large and varied branches of art-work—which is 
practically unlimited. 




















WOMEN AS COMPOSERS. 

At first thought, this would appear to be a phase of our art quite 
unsuited to female capacity, and the idea of women composing mu- 
sic would be, to the minds of some people, as strange a proceeding 
as the predicted phenomenon of the lamb lying down with the lion. 
Yet, there is good ground for believing that the art of composition 
is one quite within her power, and that music—and good, if not 
great music—is ‘to be written by women. Of course, the question 
of a female Beethoven or Mozart need not here be considered, al- 
though such a contingency can scarcely be more lightly regarded in 
these days than would have been the notion of such accomplished 
facts as female doctors and university female graduates to the 
minds of our grandfathers and great-grandmothers. It is such 
convincing evidence as this that confirms one in the belief that 
music, in its highest aspect, may be brought under by women, and 
that the wide sphere of the composer’s art, with its labyrinth of 





might soon form of celebrated songstresses of past ages, present-' 


permitted and unpermitted progressions, and its maze of harmon- 
ics, may be rendered subservient to female industry and intellect, 
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Of course, it will be said that, “composers are born, not made,” 
and that no amount of mental proficiency on their part will make 
women composers. At the same time, it may be as well to remem- 
ber that the mental part of the business is just that with which 
women have been taunted with not being able to comply; and, in- 
asmuch as music is based very largely upon mathematical calcula- 
tions, and whereas the laws of thorough base are scarcely less intri- 
cate than those of the highest mathematics, while they are as little 
open to liberty or license as any problem by Euclid, there can be 
little doubt but that women will be able to gain a complete mastery 
over the calculations of musical theory, for they have already over- 
come the highest principles of mathematical study, which, some 
years since, ungenerous people used to declare could never be the 
case. The idea that women have not composed any music—much 
less, any great music—as some people say they have not, must not 
be accounted for on the score of its being out of their power to do 
so, but, rather, because musical composition has never formed a 
part of female education; and the idea of a girl, or women, dab- 
bling surreptitiously in chords and cadences would have been not 
less startling than the sight of a girl indulging in cigarettes! It is 
easy to talk and write about women not being great in the creative 
part of music, but it is absurd to expect them to create music when, 
till within the last year or two, it would have been regarded as a 
mental aberration—fitting one for a lunatic asylum more than for a 
drawing-room—were a woman discovered busying herself with the 
crotchets and quavers of the theoretical side of tweedledum and 
tweedledee. Proficiency and aptitude in musical composition de- 
pends, as in every thing else, upon personal industry and skill, and 
it is upon the wide or limited acquaintance with the laws which 
govern the theory of music that the calibre of the article to be pro- 
duced largely turns. There is, undoubtedly, much that may be 
termed “inspiration” in music, but there is no need to trouble 
about that aspect of the matter. Master the hard and dry theory, 
of which there is much; gain unbounded facility in that, and the 
inspired side of the matter may well be left to take care of itself. 
Let women, therefore, go to the theory of music as a healthy study 
for the brain, and as a pecuniarily profitable one. Let girls be 
taught the rudiments of harmony and counter-point in schools, 
and there is no reason to doubt but that the creative element of 
music will soon be strengthened with new blood and new life. 
And who will help women in this matter? Well, they must help 
themselves. They must act with this as they have done with other 
branches of study. There is no doubt that the composition of mu- 
sic offers a wide field of profitable occupation to women, and there 
is no insurmountable object in the way of their becoming as great 
in the creative department of music as they are now in the execu- 
tive; for women may be makers of music as well as meddlers with 
it, and if it is true, as all admit, that she has conquered the ab- 
strusest of mathematical problems and examples, there is no reason 
why she should not do as much with the principles of harmony and 
counterpoint. How far women will ever write great music is not 
the question. It is very few men, now-a-days, who compose great 
music—not one, indeed, in ten thousand—for the last of the Titans 
of music would seem to have come and gone, and the wide expanse 
of creative musical art is left to whomsoever may choose to take 
possession of it. Why should not women claim it? The average 
of all new music now is of so poor a kind that women would have 
little difficulty in matching it; in fact, much music might be named 
that has been written by women which is superior to any composed 
by a vast majority of those men who call themselves composers. 
The songs of Claribel, Virginia Gabriel’s compositions, and the 
w.itings of Alice Mary Smith will occur to the minds of all unprej- 
udiced people as being music of a very creditable order, and (as 
successful music from a publisher's point of view) far surpassing 
nearly all contemporaneous music by the other sex. That the mu- 
sic by the writers mentioned is wanting in no respect can not be 
allowed. There is a lack of breadth of treatment, a want of com- 
mand of the resources of harmony and counterpoint, an absence 
of vigor and complete grasp of the subject, which can not be de- 
nied; but these faults are such as experience and the keen edge of 
smart competition will soon rectify. So soon as wome» begin to 
realize that they may busy themselves with harmony and counter- 





point with the view of turning it to profitable account, then will the | 
caliber of feminine music begin to show a marked improvement. | 
| the first time, on the words “ He maketh wars to cease unto the 


Nearly every musical institution in the land offers facilities to wo- 
men to study composition, and the sooner these are taken advan- 
tage of the better. Music is now forcing its way so widely into 
every heart and home that the demand for created music must con- 
stantly increase to an enormous extent, to say nothing of the vast 
number of professional and amateur vocalists who greedily await 
every new song; not to mention the well-nigh numberless choral 
bodies who are willing to put into rehearsal any part music which 
has excellence to recommend it; not forgetting the constant and 
varied channels for musical settings and pieces for instruments 





which are afforded by our current general literature and periodicals. 
There remain directions, too numerous to mention, in which the 
composer's art can readily find a market for good and original mu- 
sic. To conclude, therefore, let women seriously consider this cre- 
ative side of music as a profitable and a healthy study. That it is 
a fine exercise for the brain is admitted on all sides, and the pe- 
cuniary recommendation which it has, may well be gauged by the 
success of that now well-known song, “In the Gloaming,’ the com- 
position of a lady amateur, and the royalties upon which single 
song have amounted to a sum which would produce a comfortable 
annuity for life to a woman whose expenditure did not exceed a 
hundred pounds a year. Frepericx J. Crowest. 
—-o-- o 


THE PRIZE WINNER. 


ILLIAM WALLACE GILCHRIST, who won the $1,000 prize 
offered by the Cincinnati Musical Festival Association, for 
the best original composition for chorus and orchestra, is a 
Philadelphian. He was born in Jersey City and removed to Phila- 
delphia in his ninth year, where he lived up to the fall of 1872. 
His musical education was acquired in Philadelphia, his only pre- 
ceptor being H. A. Clark, professor of music in the Pennsylvania 
University. He studied under Professor Clark nearly three years, 
which is all the instruction he received from a preceptor. In the 
fall of 1872 he went to Cincinnati and was engaged in Miss Baur's 
conservatory, and also as organist at the Swedenborgian Church. 
In the spring of 1873, he returned to wen pe Sotan where he has 
since been teaching, having charge of several choral societies, and 
of the choral class of the conservatory. Mr. Gilchrist has always 
indulged in musical composition to a considerable extent, and has 
won several prizes. The Abt Society of Philadelphia, a short time 
before the last musical festival, offered two prizes for composition. 
For one the contest was open for native Americans alone; for the 
other toall. Mr. Gilchrist won both! His next effort was for the 
prize offered by the Cincinnati May Festival Association, for the 
festival of 1880. This time the choice turned on the compositions of 
Professor George Whiting, Dudley Buck, and Mr. Gilchrist. Last 
year three prizes were offered by the Mendelssohn Club of New York, 
a large male vocal society, probably the best in the country, for songs 
of three different characters. Mr. Gilchrist won all of them! 
Regarding his successful work at Cincinnati, a setting of the 46th 
Psalm, Mr. Gilchrist says: The composition is a setting of the 46th 
Psalm for soprano solo, chorus, orchestra, and organ, and has four 
principal divisions exclusive of an introduction, each following the 
other without pause, and connected by a gradual “decresendo” in 
the orchestra. The opening of the psalm seemed to me to indicate 
a strong outburst of praise or of thanksgiving for a deliverance from 
trials, which the introduction is intended to convey. But instead 
of commencing with a strong outburst I led up to it from a very 
subdued beginning. working gradually to a climax at the entrance 
of the chorus on the words, “ God is our refuge and our strength.” 


|The opening movement of the chorus becomes a little subdued 


very shortly, as it takes up the words, “A very present help in 
trouble,” which is followed again by an “allegro con fuoco” move- 
ment on the words ‘Therefore, we will not fear though the earth 
be removed, though the mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea.” This movement leads into still another, a “furioso” move- 
ment on the words, ‘Though the waters thereof roar, though the 
mountains shake with the swelling thereof.” This is followed by 
an elaborate “coda,” in which all the themes of the preceding move- 
ments are worked together, and which brings the chorus to a close, 

The second division, in E major, is marked by an “ andante con- 
templative” on the words “There is a river, the streams whereof 
shall make glad the city of God.” This movement is intended to 
be one of tranquillity, varied with occasional passionate outbursts 
on the words “ God is in the midst of her; she shall not be moved.” 
A peculiar rhythmical effect is sought by the alternation of 4-4 and 
3-4 time, three bars of the first being answered by two bars of the 
second. This movement ends very tranquilly on the words ‘God 
shall help her, and that right early,” and is immediately followed 
by an “allegro molto,” in B minor, on the words “The heathen 
raged, the kingdoms were moved; He uttered his voice, the earth 
melted.’ In the middle of this chorus, the soprano solo enters, for 


end of the earth; He breaketh the bow and cutteth the spear in 
sunder.” The chorus works up to a strong climax on the words 
“ He burneth the chariot with fire,” which is suddenly interrupted 
by a “decrescendo"’ on the words “ Be still, and know that I am 
God.” This leads to the third division, which is a return of the 
second division in E major, and which is played through almost en- 
tirely by the orchestra, the chorus merely meditating on the words 
last quoted. This leads to the final chorus, which is a “fugue” in 
E major, with alla breva time, on the words “And the Lord of Hosts 
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is with us; the God of Jacob is our refuge,” toward the close of 
which a “Gloria Patri” is introduced, being woven in with frag- 
ments of the “fugue” to a strong climax. The whole composition 
finishes with an impetuous “accelerando.” My central idea was to 
make a choral cal orchestral work; the solo, while requiring a 
good singer, being only secondary. The psalm seemed to me partic- 
ularly adapted for musical composition, as being capable of a varied, 
even dramatic effect. 


BEETHOVEN. 


THE FIRST INTIMATION OF DEAFNESS. 


_— 








The following little incident from Rau’s life of Beethoven, contains a touch- 
iag account of the approach of deafness which, with the ingratitude of friends 
and relatives, so shadowed and embittered the closing year of the great man’s 
life.—Epb. Visitor. 

EETHOVEN’S health was not the same as it had been, and for 
a long time he had not heard as well with one ear: an envious 
demon had thus checked his game. 

Painful, fearfully painful, this discovery had been to him, but 
perhaps it was only a passing cold, and would disappear with the 
cause which produced it. 

Beethoven was by no means the man to give way to despair, and 
the happy life in his little paradise at Hetyendorf, which, with 
Julie Guicciardi near, seemed even more of a paradise than before, 
should not be disturbed by any slight accident. 

To-day he had risen merry and gay, and his soul was as bright as 
the blue sky outside. Ries came from the city at six o'clock to 
take a lesson from his great teacher, who was now, however, more 
friend than teacher. 

But Ludwig Von Beethoven was not in the mood to-day for giving 
lessons. With comic gravity he said to the young man as he entered : 

* Welcome, welcome, but I can’t play the school-master now. Get 
right down to breakfast with me, young man, and then we will take 
a little walk.” 

And so they did. The road, the surrounding country, the sky, 
and the mood of the walkers were all alike filled with the bright- 
ness of the dawn. He did not talk much it was true. Beethoven 
was communing with his inner world and the world of tone; he was 
humming to himself—he could never really sing—and Ries, in his 
reverent timidity, did not venture to interrupt him. Not till after 
the country dinner, which they took at a little village, did scholar 
and teacher carry on a moderate conversation. 

Ries had another opportunity to cast a deep glance into his mas- 
ter’s beautiful character. It was as light and clear there that day, 
as in the blooming, fragrant world around them. The conversation 
turned upon different distinguished musicians. Not the faintest 
trace of jealously could be found in this man’s great soul. “ Hin- 
del, Cherubini, Mozart!” he cried, “let merit receive its crown.” 

“Which of Mozart's works is the finest?” asked Ries. “ For you, 
the Magic Flute is Mozart's greatest work, for in that he has shown 
himself a true master of German music.” 

“And Don Juan?” asked young Ries, surprised. 

“Don Juan is too Italian, and then our holy art should never 
give itself to the service of so scandalous a subject.” 

“Cherubini?” 

“ He is, among all dramatic composers now living, the one whom 
I like best. I like, too, the style of his church music. If I should 
ever write a requiem, I should remember many beautiful things 
that I have learned from him.” 

“ Handel?” 

“ Handel is the master of all masters, still without an equal. Go, 
young man, and learn from him how great effects may be produced 
by small means.” 

Ries now tried to turn the conversation upon a subject of great im. 
portance to him, thorough-bass. Beethoven was suddenly silent. After 
a pause, he said, “ there are two things separate by themselves, about 
which there should be no discussion, thorough-bass and religion.” 

The first hours of the afternoon were not less pleasant than the 
morning. Even the old cheerfulness returned; so that at a charm- 
ing spot Beethoven stretched himself at full length on the grass. 
Ries sat down at his feet in silent satisfaction. An oak, over whose 

roud summit at least a hundred years had passed, stretched its 


narly branches over them like a sheltering roof, and delicious | 


fragrance rose from the flowers and plants around them. The sun 
shone with a burning heat; a dead.-sultry air had gradually taken 
the place of the free air of the morning. On the distant horizen 
a heavy, dark cloud rose like a gray wall, and from time to time 
was heard the grumbling of distant thunder. 

Beethoven had always loved the grand natural phenomena of a 
storm, and liked nothing better than to observe the towering up 
of the clouds, their speed and power as they came nearer, and the 
breaking out of the storm itself. Then the floods of heaven 


- 


opened, and the rain poured down in streams; thé thunder rolled 
as if it would shake the earth from its foundations, and the light- 
ning flashed as if the war between Zeus and the Titans was re- 


newed. Then it was well with his own Titanic nature. 

But it was strange that to-day the black, distant mass of clouds 
affected him unpleasantly, When he saw them, a shadow fell upon 
the beautiful day, and upon the brightness of his soul. He remem- 
bered the warning cry often uttered by a lovely creature, who was 
so dear to him, and who long since rested beneath the ground. It 
seemed to him as if he heard Countess Eugenie cry, “ The cloud! 
the black cloud!” Beethoven trembled, but he felt ashamed of his 
weakness, and a strong will subdued it. The silence of his youthful 
companion, which he had not noticed all day, grew unpleasant to 
him. He turned to him and said, leaning his head on his arm, 

“ You are very still, Ries, are you not?” 

“T am silent because I am listening,” said the 

“ What do you hear?” asked Beethoven, astonished 

“T am listening to the shepherd, who sits with his flock yonder, 
at the ege of the wood, playing very prettily on his flute, which he 
has cut out of elder-wood.”’ 

Beethoven kept still and listened. 
said at last, “ you must be mistaken.” 

“ No indeed,” answered Ries, astonished in histurn. “The sound 
is very distinct, indeed. Do you not see the shepherd?” 

“Certainly, I see him,” answered Beethoven, who had now risen, 
and was looking-toward the wood. “I see, too, that he has a flute 
at his mouth. Hark! let me listen again.” 

Then there was another pause. Suddenly Beethoven's face was 
as pale as a corpse, and Ries, too, turned pale. The young man, 
who knew that his teacher had suffered for a long time from a 
slight defect in his hearing, had guessed what a fearful discovery 
of himself his master had just made. He grew dizzy with horror, 
and said, in his anxiety, almost with trembling voice :-— 

“ It really seems as if our flute-player had grown dumb,” although 
he still heard the shepherd's flute very plainly. 

Beethoven answered not a word. He was as pale as death. 
Thick drops of cold sweat rested upon his forehead. His eyes 
started, fixed with horror, and his features took in,the stiffness of 
marble. Within, with a horrible pain, came up the cry, “ The 
cloud! the black cloud! jeethoven, Beethoven, man of tone. 
thou shalt hear nothing more! thou shalt hear nothing more! 
Great God, thou art growing deaf!” 

As if his head had been struck by lightning, he sprang up; made 
a sign to Ries, and started gloomily on his way home. Not another 
| sound passed his lips, but something like despair was struggling 
within. It was the thought; Beethoven, Beethoven, man of tone, 
thou art growing deaf, 


young man. 


“T do not hear a sound,” he 


a. 


SOUND. 


_— 





NE of the beauties in science is, that its conscientious and care- 
ful followers are never at rest with the old theories discovered 
and taught from generation to generation, but ever on the alert 

to better the knowledge, and more clearly outline a definite school- 
ing of the grand actions beyond human control, known as the pro- 
ductions, by the efforts in itself, of nature. Thus preparing the 


| road, not only for a few interested and persevering followers, but 


making it more concise and attractive, so that the whole world must 
fall into its channel, and be improved by the sweet harmony of its 
surroundings. That this should be true, is convincable, when we 
discover the great facilities afforded one’s culture by imitating na- 
ture’s actions, whose original reflections transmit for themselves 
progress. A theory established for years, even for centuries, is at 
last attacked with such force as to actually shake the foundations 
of this distinct portion in science. The French school stares and 
wonders at the final result; Germany’s positive character, ready to as- 
sume only precision of fact and reason, intimates an affectionate af- 
firmative; and so we might go on questioning the remaining author- 
ity, only to find some similar attention. Tyndall, for atime, makes 
most prominent the fact that sound is the result of a concussion in 





the atmospheric world. Wilford asserts that it is a substantial, ana- 
tomical entity. Tyndall's theory is affirmed by such indisputable (?) 
powers as Darwin, Huxley, Helmholtz, Haeckle, Meyer; while Wil- 
ford assures his deposition as correct by the popular (?) Hood, Hall, 
Allen, Hill, ete. Formerly, tone-color ranged from red to red, as 
the grade of its intensity; now, we recognize blue as the extreme 
power and weight. The subject, sound, demands greater attention 
than can be devoted to it in a single paper; therefore, we select the 
following subordinate heads, in order to more carefully place it be- 
fore the reader: I. Production of sound by vibration. II. Produc- 
tion of sound by sonorous corpuscles. III. Condentions, rarefacticns, 








overtones, etc. IV. Impossibility of wave-motion; musical “ beats” 
scientifically explained ; echoes, noise, music, tone-color, ete. -E.E.D, 
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Cuurca’s Musica Visrror is published on 
the first of every m mth. 


The sul seripli m price is $1 50 per year, pay- | 


able invariably in advance 

Beas” Subser ibers. finding a cross drawn through 
this notice will understand that the time for which 
they have paid expires with that number. The 
paper u ill be discontinued where the subseription 
is not renewed pre mptly. 

* * Corre spondents are informed that notices 
of concerts and other items must be forwarded 
before the twentieth of the month; otherwise they 
can not be inserted, All communications must 


be accomp nied with the names and address¢ s of 


the writers. 
All communications for the magazine must be 
addressed to the Musica Visitor, care of 
JOHN CHURCH & Cov., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters on business to the Publishers. 


M. Govunop places a very high estimate upon 
his “ Redemption . 
page of the full score he has written the words, 
‘Opus vitae mew,” that is ‘The work of my 


life.” 


Tue response to our publishers’ offer to 
agents for the Vistror, has been very general, 
and, real 
agents find no difficulty in getting subscribers. 


we asserted in our last, live 


as 


Liberal cash commissions will be paid for new | 


names, and the subscriber will be given the 
choice of eleven elegant premium volumes. 
Send for circulars, premium lists, and speci- 
men copies. padi 


Our bright and newsy Boston letter this 


month is from the fertile pen of Louis C. El- | 


son, one of the Hub’s most talented musicians 
and critics. Our regular correspondent, who 
will be more or less absent from the city for 
the present, has made arrangements with Mr. 
Elson to act as our Boston correspondent, 
Mr. 


during his intervals of absence, Elson 


will always be welcome. 


Some interesting correspondence between 
Prof. Alex. G. Bell, the inventor of the Tele- 
phone, and Dr. G. P. Hachenberg, of Austin, 


Texas, upon the subject of Musical Telegra- | 


phy, has been sent to the Visiror by the above | 


named parties, and will appear in the March 
number opening the way for a further discus- 
sion upon the subject, and preparatory 
some interesting papers, by persons well known 
as scientists and electricians 

Tre word “ Oratorio,” now applied to works 
ete., is from 
the Latin oratorium, a place of prayer, and 


like the ‘‘ Messiah,” “ Creation,” 


this word is but a derivative of orare, to pray. 
The meaning of the word, as here given, has 
nothing to do with the word as a name for the 
The 


sacred compositions, classed as oratorios, are 


class of music to which it is applied. 


not prayers, and are not now given in small 


for on the top of every | 


to | 


chapels. 
| of musie was given in the oratory, or chapel, 
|of Philip d’ Neri, of Florence, and it was from 
| this fact that the name of oratorio became at 
| tached to musical works of a tike character. 
getting 


pleasant and of 


A helpful 


through the world is to imitate the example of 


way 


the mother of the great German poet Goethe, 
who was of an exceedingly lovely disposition, 
whose happiness and geniality made all around 
her happy and genial, too. Upon being asked 
Order 


and quiet are my principal characteristics. 


the secret of her happiness she said: 


| Hence, 1 dispatch at once whatever I have to 
|do; the most disagreeable always first. I am 
fond of people; and that every one feels direct- 


ly, young and old. I pass without preten- 


sions through the world, and that gratifies 


men. I never bemoralize any one; always 


seek out the good that is in them, and leave 


what is bad to Him who made mankind, and 


who knows how to round off the angles. 


+ 60> —— 


The Little Foxes that Spoil the Vines. 


The best habit is the habit of forming good 


habits. This rule will apply equally as well to 
the teaching and study of music 
Music is not yet, to any 


In 


musie itself is far from being placed upon a 


realm of morals. 
great extent, taught scientifically. fact, 
scientific basis; that is, an accepted one. 
has not yet an exact basis for practical work 


Some of our musicians who have been inclined 
to undertake the work of reducing to exact 
formula, and definite statement, the muddled, 
of the 
past, have, until of late, at least, had but their 


“ 


indefinite, go-as-you-please “ methods 





| labor for their pains. 


ine 

know not which is most to blame of the three) 
| have always opposed the progress of all great 
reforms and inventions. We fear that these un- 


desirable characteristics have a large place 


| 
ie musicians themselves need more general 
knowledge than seems to be possessed by many, 
| if not a majority of them. There are a great 
many teachers who have had no good opportu- 
| nity for special preparation for their work. 
them by the exigencies of their surroundings. 
They are not to blame for this; and with the 
of of 
| the right order, this can all be made right, and 
We can but make the best of the 
The trouble is, that, 


increase conservatories and institutes 


will be. 
| opportunities given us. 


the current; to make use of our opportunities, 
but not the best use, forgetting that the law of 
| our being requires us, not merely to do well, 
but to do our best in all things. 

We do not mean to preach, but we do desire 
to encourage thought and a love for the right, 
which is only another name for the best, 





to which, again, may be given the name 
|of science. We, as teachers are neither 
‘thoughtful nor consistent. We do not 


It | 


that is accepted by the majority of teachers. | 


| trifling, and of no importance. 
Carelessness, indifference, and ignorance (we | 


| the little things. 


in the present status of music and its reform. | 


The position of teaching has been forced upon 


oftentimes we are content to drift along with | 


The first performance of this class | enough for exactness in our work. We have 


a variety of rules concerning the same 
thing, and we give the pupil one guide at 
one time, and a conflicting one at another. 
We give the pupil a “ five-finger exercise,” and 
then straightway proceed to tell him that the 
thumb is not counted as a finger at all. To be 
strictly consistent, we should call the studies 
“exercises for four fingers and the thumb.” 
Sut there is no good reason why the thumb 
should not be classed as a finger in the mark- 
It is a finger, and that is all 
The mind can be quite as 
easily trained by habit to recognize the figure 
1, for the thumb mark as the cross, and it is 
far more in accordance with the facts in the 
Again, there is a difference of opinion 
about the extent of the influence of the acci- 
dental, which is confusing and misleading. 
One rule teaches that the power of an acci- 
dental extends only throughout the remainder 
of the measure in which it is placed; that its 


ing of exercises. 
there is about it. 


case. 


| power or influence ends with the measure. 


as to the | 


care ! 78; 


Another rule asserts that in certain cases the 
accidental’s influence extends over the bar 
into the following measure. Printed music, 
that conforms to one of these rules, confuses 
and annoys those pupils who are taught by the 
other. We hold that the former rule which 
limits the power of the sign to the measure in 
which it is placed, under all circumstances, is 
the right one, and that it avoids all chance ot 
confusion and misunderstanding. But many 
good teachers hold to a contrary opinion. 
Who shall decide ? 

There are a thousand and one things of this 
kind that must be settled, and settled scienti- 
fically before music can emerge from the 
chaos in which it has lain so long. It will not 
do to say that the examples cited above are 
Consistency is 
no trifle, and is of muchimportance. If music 
is ever to be put upon a basis commensurate 
with its merits, the first steps must be with 
It is the little foxes that 
spoil the vines. 

Before the good time coming, there will, of 
course, be much heated discussion and clashing 
of ideas, perhaps of interests. But it will come. 
As in religion so in music, there must be but 
one fold and one shepherd. If we sincerely 
desire the truth, we shall find it if we search 
for it with all our hearts. Intelligent investi- 
gation, born of right motives, will certainly be 
productive of ripe fruit at last. 


OO 
Does Music Shorten Life? 


Ir is claimed by many that musicians, like 
those whom the gods love, die young. In 
support of this assertion, it has been stated 
that the mental excitement and nervous strain 
to which composers and artists are subjected, 
necessarily tends to shorten life. The un- 
timely end of Mozart, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Schumann, ete., is cited as proof that the life 
of a musician is not a healthy one. Well, it 
wasn't for them; but how about Auber, who 
lived about 90 years; Cherubini, 82; Rossini, 
Papa Haydn, 77; Paesiello, 76; Scar- 
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latti, 76; Handel, 74; Gluck, 73; Piccini, 
Gluck’s rival, 72; Meyerbeer, 70; Bach, 65; 
Beethoven, 55, etc. 
hard workers, and many of them passed 
through far more trying times than those first 
mentioned, who died at a much earlier period 
of life. 


Some other reason must be given than any 


Most of these men were 


yet advanced, before it can become an accepted 
fact that music, as a profession, does not con- 
duce to health and longevity. Chopin, it is 
true, died at 39, but music didn’t kill him. 
The god of love did that. He died of a broken 
heart—the victim of the philosophical specu- 
lations of George Sand, the woman of many 
loves. 
a hard, trying life, was deceived and made the 


Mozart died at 35; yet, though he had 


tool of designing men, who took advantage of 


his warm, genial good-nature and love of| 


friends, to him; though he 
worked hard and got little or nothing for it, 
yet music did not kill Mozart. 
life; it alone kept him alive, until the outside 
strain began to assert itself, and he lay down 
to die. 

It does not meet the question to say that 
dissipation is induced by the genial tempera- 


ment of musicians, and that it, with their love 


impose upon 


of society, works with the excitement and 
mental strain to shorten life. 
in many cases. No such charge, however, can 
be made against the refined and cultured Men- 
delssohn, yet he died at 38. 


much to answer for in the loss to the world of | 


great men in all departments of art and 
science. Convivial habits may be, and, with- 
out doubt, are, fostered by the peculiar position 
in which men of talent and genius are placed 
among their fellows; but we think we have a 
right to say that music suffers no more in this 
respect than her sister arts or any of the pro- 
fessions, or even as much as the departments 
of mechanical labor. 

In fact, the Lord and Maker of us all never 
intended that any of his gifts of talent in art 
or science should work harm, or bring only 
“the years that are few’ to any upon whom 
he bestows them. If men faint and drop out 
of the ranks in the early stages of the march, 


it is most likely to be from causes for which | 


they alone are responsible, or which lie outside 
of the exercise of any special talent that has 
been given them. The Lord has had quite 
enough “ 


peculiar to genius,” laid to his charge. All 


His gifts, we may be sure, are conducive to| 


long life. If this is not always given to 
the servants of music, literature, and art, the 
reason for their early “taking off” may be 
found outside of results really springing from 
devotion to professional life. 

—+2Ooe 


THE ‘“‘ MESSIAH.” 


Our record was brought up to Dec. 20th. 
The most notable event since that date was 
the performance of the “ Messiah,” on 
28th, by the May Festival Chorus, under the 
direction of Theodore Thomas. We have al- 
ready written of the wonderfully successful sale 
of seats by auction, and we have only to say, 
now, that probably no such audience in size 








. . | 
Music was his | 


It may do that | 


Dissipation has | 


nervous strain and brain overwork, | 


Dec. | 


and culture was ever gathered within the vast 


auditorium of the Music Hall. It has been 
| our good fortune to have heard the “ Messiah’”’ 
sung by most of the best oratorio societies in 
| America, and we feel somewhat competent to 
| give an opinion upon this performance. It 
}can be given in the words used by Patti in 
speaking of the chorus singing: “It is the best 
| 1 have ever heard.” In the “Messiah,” the 
| choruses are the principal parts, and, most de 
cidedly, they were the effective ones in this 
s = ry: . 

performance. With all due credit to the solo- 
ists, we must say that the grand successes of 
| the evening were scored by the chorus. The 
| close attention to detail in drill, for which the 
chorus-master, Mr. Mees, is noted, bore its rich 
fruit in the work of the evening. It would be 
difficult to find subjects for criticism, were we 
| $0 disposed, which, certainly, we are not. We 
would especially commend the studious atten- 
| tion given by the singers to the pronunciation 
| of their words. We were aware that Mr. Mees 
| insists on distinctness of utterance to an extent 
beyond that of most conductors, but were 
hardly prepared for such perfect results in 
this direction as were shown at this concert 
If this point is a “hobby,” we wish more of 
|}our conductors would ride it. Every word 
| sung by the chorus of six hundred voices was 
pepe re with a clearness and distinctness 
| that rendered programs quite unnecessary. It 


| may be asserted that departing from the tempo 
lor dynamic marks, as indicated by Handel, is 
| not wise, but we believe such changes entirely 
justifiable when certain desired effects can be 
increased and made more marked by them 
For instance, in the chorus, “ Unto us a son is 
born,” special and peculiar effects are desired 


at the words “ Wonderful! Counsellor!” etc 
At this point, the full power of all the voices 
and instruments is needed. While it would 
| be entirely out of place to sing the previous 
| music pp. for the sake of contrast, as was done 
| recently in New York, the desired effect would 
| be very much lessened if the chorus should 
| sing with full power up to the words given 
| above, as some contend Handel wished should 
| be done. Handel's marking, however, is forte. 
| Sir Michael Costa changed it to pianissimo 
| which, to our minds, is rather overdoing the 
thing. Thomas or Mees, or both, struck a 
happy mean, and gave us, in this grand cho- 
rus, one of the best performances of the eve- 
ning. We can not enter into a detailed ac 
count of the performance. We can but repeat 
| the general verdict that such chorus singing 
| was never heard before in Cincinnati, and we 
| might add, or anywhere else. 

| Of the orchestra, nothing further need be 
| said than that it did its best, and when it is re- 
| membered that it was Theodore Thomas’ or- 
| chestra, it will be seen that no higher praise 
can be given. We must not overlook the man- 
agement of the great organ, under the able 
manipulation of Mr. Geo. E. Whiting, who 
displayed his well-known good taste and skill 
in supporting the chorus and orchestra at just 
the right places, and keeping the instrument 
unobtrusive and silent when purely orchestral 
effects alone were wanted. The ponderous 
voice of the noble instrument was especially 
| effective on the closing cadences of the cho- 
| ruses. 


Of the soloists we have but little 


| Patti was a disappointment. She sang but 
| twice, and did not sing well. Whatever talent 
| Patti may have lies outside of the domain of 
oratorio singing. The religious fervor neces- 
sary to a perfect rendering of “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” we did not look for in 
Patti, but we did expect something better than 
|she gave us. In opera she reigns without a 
rival, and the coming opera festival will give 
us some idea of her greatness in this respect. 
|In oratorio she is out of her element. Miss 
| Cary, on the contrary, is never so much at 
home as in oratorio music. As a contralto, 
‘she is second to no living singer. Her singing 


to say. 
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the deficiencies of the soprano. The contrast 
between the two was too great to be agreeable 
to the latter. We have heard Miss Cary sing 
the above air many times, but never so effec- 
tively as at this time Mr. Whitney has long 
heen acknowledged to be the first oratorio 
basso of the age He well sustained his pre- 
vious reputation in this respect Mr. Toedt 
the tenor, finely pt rformed his part His 

Comfort ye my people’ was especially well 
done; and this being the opening number, led 


us to expect a faithful rendering of what was 
to follow, and in this we were not disappointed 
We were pleased to note the spontaneous 


tribute of respect paid to the great subject of 


the “ Hallelujah Chorus Every one of the 
vast audience rose at the beginning of the 
chorus, and remained standing until the last 


grand chord Was sung. This custom was in- 
augurated by the King of England, who was 


so moved by the greatness of the theme and 
the sublime music that he 
and remained standing in 
posture throughout this chorus 
the audience followed the action of their king 


involuntarily rose 


bowed and reverend 


and the custom has invariably been observed 
in England whenever the Hallelujah Chorus 


is sung. We are glad to see that American 
audiences are beginning to display the same 


good taste. If this is sentiment, it is of a kind 


that is to be commended. It is a stake 
however, to suppose this is done out of respect 
for the composer, as some have stated, King 
George rose out of respect and reverence for 
the Kine or KinGs, and in this he set an ex- 


ample worthy to be followed. if we can follow 
him in nothing else. 


To sum up, this performance of the Mes- 
siah” surpassed all previous ones in this 
country, and, according to Patti, and others 


who ought to know, has never been excelled 


abroad, Great credit is due the chorus, for 
the faithful performance of their duties; to the 
soloists; to Mr. Mees, the chorus-master, upon 


whom much of the hard work of preparation 
devolved; upon Mr. Thomas and his unrivaled 
and last, but not least, to the May 
Festival committee, who spared no labor or 
expense to give us the best performance of 
the “ Messiah’”’ yet given in America. 


orchestra ; 


- eee 
THE OPERA FESTIVAL. 


The Opera Festival, under the auspices of 
the College of Music, is an assured success 
This is peculiarly a Cincinnati institution, and 
the people seem to be willi 
power to 


ng to do all in their 
encourage and sustain it. This i 
right We see no reason why there sho ild e 
any jealousy, or other than friendly rivalry 
between the Opera Festival association and 
the older and larger May Festival organiZa- 
tion 


i8 


We do not see how the success of the 
one can be other than of advantage and help 
to the other. The performances of the 
are far enough apart. to prevent any financial 
difficulties, and the right sort of competition 
will result in always giving the musical public 
the best obtainable talent 

The Opera Festival will begin on Monday 
evening February 13th, and continue through- 
out the week. There will be eight perform- 
ances in all, including two matinees, fol- 
lows: 
Les HUGUENOTS.—Meyerbeer 
Miscellaneous program, 


two 


as 


M 


closing} I 


lay, Feb. 18 


onda 
uesday 





} 

with the 3d actof Verdi's Arba. Feb. 14 
CARMEN. tizet (Matinee Wednesday, Feb. 15 
FiIpELIo.—Beethoven (Even’g). Wednesday. Feb. 15. 
WILMIAM TELL.—Rossini Thursday, Feb. l¢ 
THE MAGIc FLUTE,—Mozart., Friday, Feb. 17 
LOHENGRIN.—Wagner (Matinee). Saturday, Feb. 18, 


Miscellaneous pro 
gram, closing with 
the 4th act of Ver- 


| 
7 (Evening). Saturday, Feb. 18, 
di’s IL TROVATORE, } 


All the performances, with the exception of 
that of Tuesday and Saturday evenings, will 
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be given by Col. Mapleson’s Opera Company 
and the local Opera Festival Chorus, and will 
be directed by the conductors of Her Majesty's 
Company and those of the College of Music. 
Signor Arditi representing the former and 
Messrs. Maretzek and Singer the latter. The 
full force of the opera company will appear. 
Among the more prominent artists are Mlle 
Minnie Hauk, Mile Vachot, Emma Juch, 
Mme. Valleria; Signors Campanini, Prevost, 
Rinaldini, Ravelli, Morini, Del Puente, Galassi, 
Novara, Monti, Corsini, ete., ete. Of course 
the orchestra will correspond in efficiency with 
the vocal parts, and will consist of one hun- 
dred members. Tuesday and Saturday eve- 
nings will be Parti nights, the world-renowned 
diva having been secured, at great cost, 
for these two performances. Patti's failure to 
come up to the requirements of oratorio is no 
sign that she will disappoint oar expectations 
in operatic roles. Opera is her forte. All her 
great successes have been madeinit. While 
we may regret that her contract with Gye, of 
London, prevents her singing in entire opera; 
we are not sure but that the programs, as ar- 
ranged for these two nights, will be quite as 
satisfactory, after all, as if she were to appear 
in complete works. 

Patti will of course bring her own company 
with her; the names of its members have 
already appeared in the Visrror. 

Col. George Ward Nichols, President of the 
College of Music, is making full and complete 


arrangements for the perfect representation of 


the operas given, and for the convenience and 
accommodation of the public. The great stage 
is to be very much enlarged; six proscenium 
boxes will be added, and what is of considera- 
ble consequence to the audience, the parquette 
of the auditorium will be raised and remodeled, 
so that even those most remote from the stage 
will have an unobstructed view of it. We 
wish this might remain a permanent feature 
of the Music Hall. The auction sale of season 
tickets began Wednesday, January 18. The 
first choice of boxes, which were sold first, was 

urchased by J. J. Emery for two hundred dol- 
cae The premiums on the first day, after the 
six boxes were disposed of, ranged from twelve 
to twenty-five dollars per ticket, admitting to 
all the performances. The receipts of the 
first day sales amounted to $31,175 for one 
thousand one hundred and thirty-four seats and 
six boxes. Weare glad to chronicle the assured 
financial success of the Festival. Parties out- 
side of the city can obtain tickets, and all neces- 
sary information, by writing to the President 
of the College of Music, Col. George Ward 
Nichols.. The Courier, a bulletin issued in 
the interests of the Festival, will be furnished 
to any who may apply for it. 


ee ee 


Other Musical Events. 





On December 26 and 27 were given the two 
symphony concerts by Theodore Thomas and 
his superb orchestra. The audience was not 
as large as the merits of the music deserved, 
neither was it one worthy «f the noble Society 
of Associated Charities, for whose benefit the 
concerts were given. Many things conspired 
to prevent a full attendance, the Messiah per- 
formance on the following Wednesday evening 
being the most prominent one. The programs 
were made up with Mr. Thomas’ well-known 
good taste in this respect, and the orchestra 
played as if they enjoyed the music and did n't 
care much whether the house was full or empty. 
This is always the case where men of skill and 
taste are engaged in any performance. They 
always play well, whether there be many or few 
to hear them; their good sense, and a proper 
regard for an acquired reputation, will not let 
them do otherwise. Besides Beethoven’s Fourth 
Symphony, which received a fine rendering, 
several new works were performed, among which 
were Two Norwegian Melodies, for strings, by 





Grieg; Mephisto Waltz, an episode from Len- 
au’s Faust, by Liszt;, Entr’ acte from Schu- 
bert’s Rosamunde; Symphony No. 3, Op. 97, 
Schumann, and Characterbild from Goethe's 
Faust, by Liszt. 

Master Michael Banner, the boy violinist, 
gave a concert on the 13th ult., at Melodeon 
Hall, which was very fully attended. He is 
indeed a remarkable player, and managed his 
instrument with a facility and good taste which 
many older in the profession would be glad to 
possess, Among other things, he played a 
caprice by Vieuxtemps and the Carnival of 
Venice, by Paganini, with wonderful skill. He 
was ably assisted by Miss Gussie Dittoe, Mr 
Benzing, with Mr. Charles A. Graniger as 
pianist. 

The second classical soiree by Miss Cecilia 
Gaul and Prof. Jacobsohn was given on the 
evening of the 13th ult., at Dexter Hall. The 
program consisted of Bach’s Sonate No. 1, 
played by Miss Gaul and Prof. Jacobsohn; An- 
dante and Polonaise, E flat, Chopin, by Miss 
Gaul; Concerto No, 1, for violin, by M. Bruch, 
played by the Professor; Grand Sonate No. 2 
(piano and violin), Raff, by Miss Gaul and Prof. 
Jacobsohn. Of the performance we need not 
speak. The culture and eminent ability of the 
performers allow of nothing short of the best 
in execution and interpretation. The second 
and fourth numbers seemed to be most appree- 
iated by the audience, though the others were 
well received. 

Mr. George Schneider, of the Cincinnati 
Music School, gave the third of his series of 
piano recitals, at Baldwin & Co’s rooms, Jan- 
uary 4th. The weather was unfavorable for a 
large attendance, but it did not seem to dampen 
the enthusiasm of the pianist, who played with 
no less ardor and vivacity than under more 
favorable circumstances, thus displaying the 
true artist, who plays not merely to be heard of 
many, but for Music’s sake and the few who 
are willing to put themselves to inconvenience, 
on account of the weather, to hear it. 

The Kellogg Concert Company appeared at 
Music Hall, January 5. Tne concert was not 
a success in any way. The audience was small 
and the performance not very satisfactory. 

The Yale College Glee Club gave a concert 
of the character peculiar to college clubs, at 
Melodeon Hall, early in the month, which was 
fully attended. The concert was a good one, 
and received the hearty indorsement of the 
audience. The Club has sixteen members, and 
as a rule the voices are in good condition. 

Prof. Adolph Carpe gave the third pupils’ 
recital January 16th, and the fourth January 
23d. The program for the former included 
Suppe’s Overture of the Poet and Peasant; 
Sonata, E flat, Mozart; Caprice, Rummel; 
La Consolation, Dusseck; Polonaise, Op. 61, 
No. 1, Schubert; March, “Ruins of Athens,” 
Beethoven; and Songs, by Mendelssohn. The 
fourth recital was made up entirely of the com- 
positions of Beethoven, among which were 
Sonata, Op. 8,10, and 81. Mr. Carpe, it will 
be seen, gives his pupils solid food. These re- 
citals are of great benefit to the pupils, as well 
as entertaining to their friends. 

The May Festival Chorus continues its work 
of preparation for the coming season. The 
rehearsals are fully attended, and the enthus- 
iasm of chorus and conductor is maintained. 
The “ Messiah”’ episode seems to have but more 
keenly whetted the appetite of the Chorus for 
still greater success in their work. The work 
now in rehearsal is the “Fall of Troy,” . by 
Berlioz. The Chorus shows great interest in 
the study of it. Mr. Thomas will conduct mass 
rehearsals February 27th, 28th, and March Ist, 
when the work done the past winter will be 
thoroughly reviewed. 





If we could see others as we see ourselves, 


there would be more good-looking people in 
the world. 





Musical and Personal Notes. 


Pror. W. F. SHerwiy conducted a very suc- 
cessful musical convention, at Cairo, Ill., Jan. 
16-20, closing with a concert in the new and 
elegant opera house. Full particulars were 
not received in season for this issue of the 
Visiror, but shall speak further of it in our 
next. Dr. Root’s “Chorus Castle" was used 
and other choice choruses added. The en- 
thusiasm in the convention was so great that 
Mr. Sherwin has been engaged to continue the 
convention one week longer. 


J. Frank WIxsoy, organist of the Cathedral 
on Plum street, is making special preparations 
for Easter. His music is always good, being 
selected with good taste and practiced care- 
fully. He is ably assisted in the management 
of the choir by experienced and able musi- 
cians, among whom is T. J. Sullivan, the well 
known Basso. 


Tue Veteran ticket agent, Mr. H. Lloyd, 
presents the following as a fair week's work at 
the diagram. Gerster concert, Music Hall; 
Cary concert, Messiah oratorio; Theodore 
Thomas concerts for associated charities. 
These concerts represent a vast amount of 
work on the part of the ticket agent, and it is 
owing to Mr. Lloyd’s large experience in this 
work that patrons were so promptly accom- 
modated, 


C. C. Case writes he has over one hundred 
voices now in his choir in Chicago, and that 
February is all taken up with conventions in II- 
linois, Michigan and Ohio. His new book 
“Prince of Song”’ is taking well. 


Pror. C. B. Capy and Ori B. Capy, both 
teachers in the college at Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, paid us avisit last month. We shall have 
something to say to our readers atanother time, 
of the good oak done by these gentleman. 

Of Mure. Zevie pe Lussay, well known to 
many of our readers, a New York critic writes: 
Mile. Zelie de Lussan is not known as she should 
be, and therefore calls for especial and excep- 
tional mention. This young lady has a clear 
brilliant mezzo soprano voice, which fills Stein- 
way Hall with a volume of sound we have not 
heard since the days of Parepa Rosa. Her 
precision of attack is marvellous, and she 


strikes at her upper notes with the unerring 
blow of asledge hammer. Her selections were 
“Una voce” from “Il Barbiere;"—a charm- 
ing song, “ Supposing” by Bischoff of the Five 
o'clock in the morning order; a not very origi- 
nal production by Madame Mario Celli;—and 
Adolphe Adam's “Cantique de Noel,” 

Dr. H. R. Pater writes us from London, 
England, that he expects to sail for America, 
about Dee. 31st by the “Servia.” He will have 
arrived home if every thing is favorable, long 
before the Vistror reaches its readers. We 
shall be glad to see him again. 

G. M. Coxe, of Richmond, Ind., W. T. Giffe, 
Logansport, Ind., and W. F. Heath, Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., have been appointed by President Tinker, 
a committee to prepare program for the next 
meeting of the Music Teachers’ State Associa- 
tion, to be held in Logansport, in June, next. 

Mr. J. Srup.er, former secretary of the 
above association, has resigned to accept the 
position of Director of the Conservatory of Mu- 
sic, Salem, Oregon. 

C. C. Wiiu1aMs had a chorus of over one 
hundred voices at Panama, N. Y., Jan. 9th to 
20th. 

Mr. 8S. W. Mountz, is one of the wide 
awakes of the musical profession. He is, there- 
fore, kept constantly busy. He has four large 
classes in Sterling, Dixon, Fulton and Morrison, 
Ills. A class of private voice pupils, besides 
teaching in the public schools of Sterling. 

“Osserver,” from Republic, Ohio, reports 
a miscellaneous concert under the auspices of 


the Presbyterian choir, of that place, We 
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must omit the program. The entertainment 
was a grand success, much credit for it being | 
due to the chorister, Mr. Edward Bogart, who is 
a skillful and persevering drill-master. 


J. B. Fereuson reports business driving. 
Some of his late engagements have been as 
fo.lows: Millersburg, Ills., 10 days, beginning 
Jan. 3d; Milan, Ills., 10 days, beginning Jan. 
16th; Norword, Iowa, 10 days in Feb.; Ran- 
dolph, Iowa, 10 days in Feb. 

————- 260 oe 


++ FOREIGN +NOTES.4< 


Strauss’ new operetta, “ Der Lustige Krieg” 
(The Merry War), recently brought out in Vi- 
enna, is criticised as his besifWork. Says the 
Presse: “One charming melody follows an- 
other; the whole work is a lovely, fascinating, 
thoroughly characteristic tone-painting. The 
ensemble has more unity and is better worked 
out than his former works; the instrumental 
coloring is clearer and fuller, the tone of the 
whole breathing more freshness; the expres- 
sion develops more noblesse.” But the text is 
described as feeble, insignificant and confusing 
as the music is excellent. 

The popularity of American singers in Lon- 
don is quite as great as ever. Miss Hope 
Glenn, a former pupil of Fred. Root, of Chi- 
cago, took part in the “ Messiah” performance 
of the 2d inst., under the auspices of the Royal 
Society of Musicians of Great Britain, of which 
Queen Victoria is the patroness. Miss Ma- 
thilde Lennon, contralto, of Boston, was also 
recently a participant in a concert at Victoria 
Hall, London, at which she made a notable 
success, 

Mr. Henry Leslie, leader of the famous, but 
recently disbanded, London Choir bearing his 
name, will, it is thought, soon make an at- 
tempt to revive it, though under another name. 

Mme. Albani began an engagement at Ber- 
lin, December 5, appearing in “Lucia” with 
great success. A German critic writes of her 
thus: “ Not resembling either Patti or Gerster, 





she has a place of her own in the constellation 
of art. he deserves the high reputation 
which preceded her, and which Berlin con- 


firmed.’ 


An Italian manager, designing to give a con- 
cert for the patronage of the naval officers of 
the British and United States fleets at Naples, 
recently made the following announcement: 

Grand Concert 
of sing and by instruments 
Who will-take place at Castallamare at 25 of the Ist 
at 8 o’clock in the evening if any gentlemens wishs 
to protect the harmony of the youth, who has the 
honor of nrering one singing atthe presence of the 
fleet and his officers, they can come to honorate 
them and in the same time paying 3 francs: for 
every one at expenses necessary to have the instru- 
ments and transport of the professors from Naples. 

If anyone lik'd to come without ticket he should 

pay at the doors. 
he peices of music are eluen. 
pieces will be executive :— 

Pontillo, Fancy on Clarino upon Traviata. 

Air with Baritono into the Ball in Maschero by 
M. Verdi sung by M Ghia. 

Mr. Arthur Sullivan, composer of Pinafore, 
Patience, and the other Ps., has gone to Egypt 
to recuperate, and will there complete a new 
opera, which it is proposed to produce simul- 
taneously in England and America. 

On February Ist, Wagner's “ Lohengrin” 
will be given in Paris for the first time. The 
ne mga will take place at the Théatre des 

ations, and will be in Italian. The proprie- 
tor of the house demands security from the 
manager against any damages that may be 
done to his property. Evidently he anticipates 
an anti-Wagner riot. 

M. Lecoeq’s latest comic opera, entitled 
“Jour et Nuit,” now performing at the Théa- 
tre des Nouveautés, in Paris, promises to fur- 
nish the next comic opera sensation in this 


Among other 





country, 





Violinists appear to be in plentiful supply in 
the St. Petersburg market. Sarasate, Sauret, 
and Kotek are there now, and Joachim is ex- 
pected before the close of the month. 


Mr. Car! Rosa has definitely decided, should 
preparations now being actively prosecuted be 
completed in time, to produce Berlioz’s “ Ben- 
venuto Cellini’ during the forthcoming sea- 
son of opera at Her Majesty's Theater, Lon- 
don. 


+ eGee 
Death of Caroline Richings. 


Mrs. Caroline Richings-Bernard, who died 
recently at Richmond, Va., died without a 
farewell to her husband, the poor lady insist- 
ing, as soon as she knew her disease to be 
smallpox, that he should not approach her 
sick room. A superstitious acquaintance of 
Mrs. Bernard relates that on the thirteenth 
anniversary of her marriage she gave a dinner 
party; that at the table it so happened there 
were thirteen persons present, and the fact 
made an unpleasant impression upon her, and 
recalled the old superstition. On the thirteenth 
of a month she signed a contract which was 
one of the most unfortunate business transac- 
tions of her life, and by which she lost about 
$60,000. She was sick exactly thirteen days, 


and died at the close of the thirteenth day of 


January.— Cincinnati Gazette. 
- —_—_—___—— > eore - 


Musicin Boston. 





After Mapleson and his opera had departed 
from this city a temporary lull came over Bos- 
ton’s musical affairs. But the interval was 
exceedingly brief, for there are so many orches- 
tral concerts here that the reviewer has no 
time to pause between the symphonies. In 
addition to the Boston and the Philharmonic 
orchestras, the Harvards have again taken the 
field in spite of the vast amount of competition, 
and their concerts draw out as large an atten- 
dance as ever. About seventeen years ago 
these concerts were inaugurated by the 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION, 


to encourage a love for orchestral music. Few 
thought then how soon the plant would attain 
its growth. Even now there is a rumor that 
there is to be yet more advance in this direc- 
tion, by founding a really permanent orchestra 
here, that is, one where the musicians shall be 
engaged ata fixed salary sufficient to secure 
their entire time ; and where the conductor also 
shall have a fixed tenure of office, and all per- 
formers, who have served a stated period, and 
have become useless on account of age or in- 
firmities, shall be paid a regular pension. 
When this is done, Boston's orchestra will be 
on a par with the famous ones of Europe, for 
such an arangement cannot fail to attract the 
services of the best musicians. 

The chief feature of the first Harvard con- 
cert this season, was the Hroica Symphony, 
which was given under the leadership of Carl 
Zerrahn, in a much steadier manner than 
characterized its previous reading by Mr. 
Henschel a few weeks ago. It was pleasant 
to hear the scherzo and its trio restored to 
their old relationship, and not distorted by two 
totally differing degrees of tempo. But. the 
great power, which was expected from so large 
an orchestra, did not seem to show itself, al- 
most all the resonance being absorbed by the 
scenery of the Boston Museum, where the con- 
cert was given. 

THE PHILHARMONIC 
symphony concerts, under the directorship of 
Doctor Maas, are progressing finely. At the 
last concert the symphony in F, by Rubin- 
stein, was the chief number. It consists al- 
most wholly of rapid movements, but admits 
of much internal variation of time, and it 
certainly was not taken too quick by the con- 








ductor. Dr. Maas’ errors are never on the side 
of too rapid movement. He is rather phleg 
matic in his leading, but has a keen musical 
understanding of the scope and tempi of 
orchestral works. The symphony was clearly, 
though somewhat coldly, read, and well exe- 
cuted. It is full of melody of the finest type, 
harmonized and developed as Rubinstein so 
well knows how to do. The third movement 
is remarkable in this respect, the theme being 
varied from wood, wind to strings, then appear- 
ing in march tempo, and finally in a quaint 
pizzicato passage, after which, in a fragment- 
ary and retarded phrase, it forms a delicate 
coda, or finale cadence, tothe movement. A 
vocalist who appeared at this concert, Mrs. 
Tenderson, was not a great success, having a 
light voice. and a rather bad method of phras- 
ing. She divided up Handelian phrases with 
great nonchalance, and finally sang 

SCHUBERT's “ YOUNG NUN”’ 
with (as some critics said) a “ sweet simplicity.” 
If Schubert knew that his glorious rising 
sequences, descriptive of the rolling thunder, 
the flashing lightning, and the trembling of the 
house amid the roar of the elements, was to be 
given with sweet simplicity, he would probably 
alter the tempo of the Erlking to adagio, as a 
companion piece. Mrs. Tenderson was very 
poorly supported by the orchestra. The Bos- 
ton symphony concerts, under Mr. Henschel, 
have certainly been giving programs varied 
enough to suit every taste. They sweep from 
Bach to Auber, and from Handel to Henschel 
with constant contrast. The Pastoral Sym- 
phony was given two weeks ago. The opinions 
of the critics are much at variance about the 
merits of the performance. I thought it a trifle 
draggy, and lacking the lightness which Bee- 
thoven intended. Last week the great Schu- 
bert symphony in C. was presented, and this I 
found thrillingly effective, even if it was a little 
to brassy at times. The fire and impetuosity 
of the finale was indescribably fine and appro- 
priate, and the four great chords of the full 
orchestra were given with much impressiveness. 
What an argument this symphony is against 
the necessity of attaching meanings to music. 
No “intention-finder” has yet discovered the 
meaning of this work, (it probably is not 
meant as a picture of anything in particular), 
and yet it stands 

A PERFECT MASTERPIECE, 
for- all time and vastly in advance of the 
modern tone-chromos, in which every thing 
historical, pastoral, or mythical is portrayed 
in bright colors, with photographic detail 

Regarding the execution of this orchestra, 
one can speak only in praise. It is certainly 
giving a better ensemble than Boston ever has 
heard from its resident musicians. The large 
body of strings are under excellent control, 
but, for this, the credit belongs to Mr. B. Liste- 
mann as well as to Mr. Henschel. The former 
is chef d attaque, and has done much work for 
the advancement of Boston’s orchestral music. 
Mr. Adams was soloist of the last concert, and 
sang the “Farewell” from Lohengrin with 
great dramatic power and sweetness. He has 
never achieved so entire a success since he has 
been in Boston; his voice having generally 
been in a husky and unreliable condition at 
every concert. 

There is so much to say about orchestral 
concerts that other musical occasions run 
some risk of being crowded out of the review 
Mr. Henschel’s vocal recitals have drawn out 
large audiences. His singing, spite of a rather 
hard quality of voice, is so full of earnestsness 
and poetic insight, that it possesses a great 
charm. He has done more to educate the 
public in the school of German Jieder, than 
any singer that has been here for ten or a 
dozen years. Mrs. Henschel always sings with 
a sweet and tender style, and it is rumored 
that the phrase “Mrs, Henschel sang with 
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much sweetness” is “kept standing’’ on the 
galleys of various newspaper offices; but of 
late she has developed much ability in the 
direction of coloratur singing, and her voice 
is becoming much more brilliant than formerly. 

The concerts of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music are as numerous as ever. One 
that was given recently by Messrs. Alfred De 
Séve and Calixa Lavallée was of especial 
merit, and comprised in its numbers the Moon- 
light Sonata, Chopin's Berceuse, De Beriot’s 
7th Concerto, and Mendelssohn's great Violin 
Concerto. Mr. De Séve’s playing of the latter 


work is of the most brilliant character, full of 


fire, and giving the technical difficulties of the 
last movement, with absolute ease. He is 
soon to perform in the symphony concerts 
here, as soloist. 

The conservatory also gave a graduate’s re- 
cital at Wesleyan Hall, January 13th, at which 
Miss Jennie P. White performed Bach’s Chro- 
matic Fantasie and Fugue, and Liszt's Tasso 
as well as numerous shorter piano solos, with 
much ability; Miss E. E. Frazer was the 
vocalist. Her chief number was the Staccato 


Polka, by Mulder. 


THE 965TH RECITAL 

of the institution was given by Mr. F. H 
Lewis, pianist, assisted by the Beethoven sing- 
ing quartet, Schumann’s String Quartet, Op. 
41, No. 3, and a piano and string quartet, by 
Hofmann, were excellently performed; and 
several piano solos evinced poetic taste as well 
as technical ability on Mr. Lewis’ part; among 
the list being one of his own works, (a prelude) 
and a Valse Caprice, by Mr. A. D. Turner. 

The quarterly recital of the conservatory, 
January 21st, was as usual a long but interest- 
ing one. Spite of the numerous smaller re- 
citals, which give so many of the advanced 
pupils an opportunity of appearing in public, 
there still remains a large number who make 
their debuts in the Music Hall concert, and 
the vast auditorium is always packed on the 
occasion, 

The lectures of the institution, for the past 
month, have been numerous and well attended. 

Mr. Oscar Faulhaber recently gave a special- 
ly interesting one on music, as treated in Ger- 
many and Italy; giving a brief outline of the 
history of music in those countries, its devel- 
opment in schools, families, concerts, singing 
clubs, oratorios, operas—the great masters, 
composers, church music, military music, 
orchestral music—the power of music as a 
civilizing and refining element—our own pro- 
gress within twenty-five years, as compared 
with that of Germany 

The several classes of music were illustrated 
in song, and the subject was most entertaining- 
ly and exhaustively treated. Mr. Elson’s sub- 
jects for the moth were ‘Gounod and the 
French School,’ “The French Chanson,” 
“Sorrow and Joy in their vocal expression,” 
and ‘The liedcomposers of the present.” 

A new pianist has suddenly appeared in 
Boston, almost unheralded and unknown. It 
is Prof. Carl Baermann, of the Royal Music 
School of Munich. He performed the fourth 
Beethoven Concerto, at a Philharmonic con- 
cert, in a glorious manner. It is to the credit 
of Boston that, although the public have not 
heard of the man, (his life and that of his 
family is given in Grove's Dictionary, how- 
ever), they at once recognized his greatness, 
and so, with surprising unanimity, did the 
critics, 

If my letter is a rather long one you must 
place the blame on the richness of Boston’s 
musical feast, at present, and my indisposition 
to allow the events to pass “unhonored and 
unsung.” Prorevs. 


Jan. 18th. 


$<» 69 0-@———___—_—- 


Courage would fight, but discretion won't let 
him, 





Music in New York. 





Mr. 8. N. Penfield has given two of a series 
of organ recitals at St. George’s Church. At 


the first he was assisted by Mrs. A. C. Taylor } 


and Mr. Chas. K. L. Black, a baritone who has 


only been in the city since last May. The| 


programs, on both occasions, were well chosen 
and well rendered. 

The Standard Quartet have given their 
second concert, at which Mr. Constantin 
Sternberg was the pianist. A Beethoven 
quartet, a sonata by Goldmark, and a Mozart 
quartet covered the program. 

At the Philharmonic Society's last concert, 
on the 10th of December, the soloists were 
Signor Galassi, who sang an aria of Wagner’s, 
and Messrs Brandt and Arnold, violinists, 
who played a concerto of Bach's; Beethoven's 
Overture to Leonora, No. 3; Rubinstein’s new 
symphony, No. 5; and the entr’acte 
Schubert's Rosamunde were the remaining 
numbers on the program. 

The soloists at the Oratorio Society's second 
concert (at which the “Messiah” was _per- 
formed) were Miss Anna Drasdil alto, Mr. 
Franz Remmertz, bass, Miss Hattie L. Simms, 
soprano, and Mr. A. C. King, tenor. The two 
latter were new here in oratorio music, and 
did not fill the high expectations expected 
always in the “Messiah.” The chorus work 
was done finely, calling fora repetition of ‘‘ For 
unto us a childis born.” The orchestra, com- 
posed of members from the Symphony Society, 
particularly distinguished itself in the over- 
ture and pastoral symphony. 

The first concert of the Mendelssohn Union, 
Dr. Damrosch, conductor, was given at Chick- 
ering Hall. Mendelssohn’s “ Athalie” anda 
number of miscellaneous selections were well 
sung. 

The Philharmonic Club were assisted by 
Mrs. Marie Schell-Gramm, the soprano of St. 
Thomas Church, and Mr. Alexander Lambert, 
pianist, at their last concert of chamber music. 


Mr. L. F. Harrison, well known as manager 
here, gave an enjoyable concert, assisted by the 
Philharmonie Club, Mr. 8. B. Mills, Mr. Fred 
Harvey, and others. 

The Philharmonic Club also gave their as- 
sistance at Mr. A. Lambert's concert at Stein- 
way. 

The first concert of the New York Choral 
Society comes off January 31st. A Jubilate by 
Handel, and Beethoven's “ Choral Fantasie,” 
with Mr. Joseffy in the piano solo, are an- 
nounced for it. K, 

Jan. 12th. 
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Music in Baltimore. 





The last Haydn concert was a most decided | 


improvement on the former ones. At last Mr. 
Thiede has dropped those old pieces which he 
had given us so often as to have them nick- 
named “Daily Bread” and “Old Veterans.” 
The excuse that “they are easy to play” is a 
very lame one. The Haydn has good talent, 
some of its members not being excelled by any 
other performer in the country, and when the 
above excuse is made, it is an insult to these 
gentlemen. I refer particular to Holland (clar- 
inet), Prevost and Gottlieb (flute), May, 
Schaefer, Gaul (violin), Hennig, Maas (bas- 
soon), Jungnicke! (‘cello) and one or two others. 

Miss Berger was cornet soloist and her ren- 
dition of ‘Lizzie Polka” and “ Maud Waltz” 
gave great satisfaction, and she was repeatedly 
encored, She became a great favorite at our 
‘summer concerts’’ last year and her popu- 
larity has not waned. 

Miss De Lussan, in ‘Una Voce,” proved 


that she has not remitted her studies; on the | 


contrary, there is much improvement to be 
seen in her rendition of this and her two other 
sulos, 


from | 


The orchestral pieces were well given, and, 
| taken asa whole, the concert was a decided im- 
| provement, both as to program and perform- 
jance. Let Mr. Thiede make farther advances 
| in this direction and a new era will open for 
the’ Haydn and himself. 

Mendelssohn's “St. Paul” by the “ Oratorio 
| Society” was a grand successevery way. The 

soloists were Misses Henne and Simms, and 
Messrs. Remmertz and Jordan. The frequent 
and enthusiastic applause was full proof of the 
performance. The most notable was the boys 
| chorus of one hundred. At the conclusion of 
the first part, Prof. Finke, conductor, received 
| a beautiful lyre of flowers from the lady mem- 
| bers of the chorus. 
| Last eveningyattended the concert of the 
|‘‘Harmonic Gesaing Verein,” at Mannerchor 
| Hall. Mrs. Minnie Roehm was soloist and 
sustained her reputation as a fine singer. 

The best of the evening was Doppler’s “ Noc- 
turne”’ for flute, violin and ’cello, performed 
| by Messrs. Bladin, Kahl and Rothemeyer. 

Mr. Bladin is a young man, very young, yet a 

remarkable flutist, both as to tone and execu- 

tion. Why do not the committee in charge of 

the music examine the program carefully, to 
| see that all of the names of persons, composi- 

tions and instruments, are properly spelled. 

It is a shame to have a fine program and con- 

cert soiled by orthographical mistakes. 

Jan. 18th., 1882. CoLuMBvus. 
———_—-- 9 eGo 
Book Notices. 


It is proper, in this department, to call at- 
tention to the various devices for holdin 
books. We can not attempt to describe all o 
the numerous inventions for this purpose, but 
we take pleasure in directing the attention of 
our readers to the “ Noyes Holder,” which, in 
our opinion, far surpasses any thing of the 
kind yet put upon the market. It is elegant 
in appearance, and has, in addition to the re- 
ceptacle for larger books of the dictionary or- 
der, places for the current magazines and 
| newspapers, and small books. We have one 
in constant use, and must say that it is all 
that is claimed for it. The manufacturer is 
L. W. Noyes, of Chicago, Il. 

We have received from Robt. Clarke & Co., 
of this city, their new illustrated catalogue, 
which is quite as interesting in its “make up” 
as are many of the books issued at this time. 
It is valuable to the book-buyer; contains il- 
lustrations and descriptions of all the new 
books, for young and old, furnished by this 
|house. It will be furnished to any one who 
desires it. 

Sketches and Scraps, by Papa and Mamma. 
Text by Laura E. Richards. Illustrations, in 
colors, by Henry Richards. Published by 
Estes & Lauriat, 301-305 Washington street, 
Boston. Received through Peter G. Thom- 
son, 179 Vine street. 

The present season is unrivaled in the publi- 
cation of juvenile literature and picture ae 
of the highest order of merit. The best artis- 
tic and literary talent is now devoted to the 
making of books for the young, and we think 
it a worthy employment for genius. Amon 
the houses who excel in the publication of 
books of real merit, Estes & Lauriat, of Bos- 
ton, hold an enviable position. Often, when 
in Boston, has this lackless scribe been in- 
veigled into forgetting all his studies and en- 
gagements, by first being attracted by the 
‘ show-window”’ of this house, and then yield- 
' ing farther (and willingly) to temptation by the 
interior display, to an examination of which 
all were made welcome. And now comes this 
beautiful book, bearing the familiar imprint, 
to entice and charm us with its pretty verses 
and many colored pictures. Though emi- 
nently suitable for a holiday gift, it is none the 
less appropriate for any and all seasons, and 
i all days in the year. The fresh young heart, 

















whether of five or fifty, will always give books 


like this a welcome. 

We take pleasur: in calling attention to the 
new edition of Tne Vocan Parts Wir 
Piano Accompaniment, of Beethoven's 9th 
Symphony. The work is carefully edited by 
Prof. Arthur Mees, who also made the E nglish 
translation of the words. ‘This is a sufficient 
guaranty of excellence and correctness. The 
proof-reading and the work of the printer has 
been done with great care. The result is a 
book beautiful in typographical appearance, 
free from errors, and one to which the pub- 
lishers can point with pride, as unapproacha- 
ble in all desirable qualities. John Church & 
Co., Cincinnati. 

From D. Lathrop & Co., Boston, we have re- 
ceived Mr, Elson’s beautiful book entitled 
“Home and Schoo! ” which we shall 
take occasion to notice more fully at another 
time. The scope of the volume is described 
in the publishers’ note as follows: 

“Tn this volame of songs, the composer has 
endeavored to give a series of bright and singa- 
ble melodies for children, which shall be abso- 
lutely free from the trashiness which has charac- 
terized much of this school of work. The 
songs have been written with a view to make 
them quite within the register of all young 
voices. The subjects are all well adapted to 
their purpose, many of them admitting of ac- 
tion, and are suited to the family circle as well 
as for public schools. 
are the work of Mr. Elson, whose previous 
efforts in various musical fields are widely 
known.” 


Songs, 


>#0UR: MUSICA I: HOPPER 


“ How Much a Man is Like an Old Shoe!” 
[The Judge. } 
How much a man is like old shoes, 
For instance, both a soul may lose; 
Both have been tanned, both are made tight 
By cobblers. Both get left and right. 
Both need a mate to be complete, 
And both are made to go on feet. 
They both need healing; oft are sold; 
And both in time turn all to mould. 
With shoes the last is first; with men 
The first shall be the last; and when 
The shoes wear out they ‘re mended new; 
When men wear out they ‘re men dead too, 
They both are trod upon; and both 
Will tread on others, nothing loath. 
Both have their ties, and both incline, 
When polished, in the world to shine 
And both peg out—and would you choose 
To be a man, or be his shoes? 
[H. C. Dodge 


Says Josh Billings: “If you can't trust a 
man entirely, let him skip; this trying to get 
an average on honesty alwuss has been a fail- 
ure.” 

“Tl Duca d’Alba,” the recently discovered 
posthumous opera by Donizetti, is to be pro- 
duced at the Apollo Theater, Rome, during 
the carnival season. 

Saint-Saens, of Paris, has written a concerto 
for organ and orchestra, for his friend Frederic 
Archer, who will produce the work in this 
country some time this year. 

Richard Genée, the composer of the “Sea 
Cadet,” has written a new opera. It is called 
“ Rosina,’ and was produced at the Carl 
Theater, Vienna, on Christmas night. 

Over the entrance of Gustave Dore’s resi- 
dence, on the outskirts of Paris, he has placed 
the syllables of the scale, Do, Mi, Si, La, Do, 
Re, which may be interpreted to mean “ Dom- 
icilé a Doré, 

A young Oil City lady recently visited New 
York, and when she returned home, related to 
her friends how she stopped at a “palatable 
hotel, and went up and down stairs in a culti- 
vator.” Her parents should cultivate her. 

“L’ Afrique,” is the name of a new Amer- 
ican opera, or rather, anew opera by an Amer- 
ican, a Mr. Wayman McCreery, of St. Louis, 








Both words and music ; 





who has rented the Bijou Theatre in New York 
for three weeks, when he proposes to produce 
his work. 

Let no one suppose that by acting a good 
part through life he will escape rg lal. There 
will be those even who hate for very 
qualities that ought to procure esteem. There 
are some folks in the world who are not will- 
ing that others should be better than them 
selves. 


him the 


Ix Searcu or a Prano.—An old lady from 
the rural districts called at the Emerson piano 
warerooms the other day, and wanted “one of 
the best pianos made by Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son.” She was told that the “ phil losopher did 
not make pianos, but that his ideas, only, were 
like the Emerson piano.” She purchased and 
went home happy 

An English journalist, speaking of Wagner's 
‘Faust” overture, that “the se 
abounds in traits of musical genius—a piccolo 
three bassoons, and a base tuba are employed 
‘When in the world did the employment of ‘a 


ore 


says 


CHURCHR’S MUSICAL V VISITOR. 


piccolo, three bassoons, and a bass tuba’ come 
to be a trait of musical genius?” asks an 
American brother of the press 

The Yale Glee Club is at work upon a comic 
opera, to be presented about the middle of 
April for the benefit of the Yale navy. The | 
libretto was written by D. H. Buell of the 
junior class, the author of “ Medea,” which was 
very successfully presented last year by the 


sophomores. The music is the work of Prof. 1 
G. Shepard, organist of Trinity Church, New 
Haven, Ct. 

The passionate scene in the last act of 
“Carmen,” between Don Jose and the gypsy 
girl, was made a little too real at a recent per 


formance e in Genoa. Don Jose's knife struck 
Carmen's cheek, inflicting an ugly wound 
The Carmen, after being called before the cur- 


tain four times, stanching the wound with her 
handkerchief, was taken to the hospital. 

The name of Mme. Etelka Gerster's 
baby and only child is Linda. The name is 
taken from Donizetti's opera “ Linda di Cha- 
mounix.” The great cantatrice gave her the 
name for the reason that, at her first trial 
the jury of the Vienna Conservatory of Music 
she sang the grand air of “ Linda,”’ and made 
such an immense success that she received the 
first prize in singing. 

+> eee 


NEW MUSIC. 


SUCCESSFUL SONGS AND POPULAR PIECES. 


[ Only the best and most succe saful are noticed 
in this list. | 


little 


before 


VOCAL. 
THE PATCH ON MY DEAR OLD BROTHER'S 
PANTS 


Burlesque Song and Chorus. By Gussie L. Davis 
Picture title page. Price 10 cts 
This is a burlesque sentimental song of the min 
strel order. The subject, though never to 
knowledge worked into a song befor recom 
quite prominent sometimes. We have sung 
coats, hats, canes, boots and almost every other a 
ticle of clothing, and although the patch may n 


have been originally considered a 
dress, itis sometimes closely conne: 
is therefore alike subjectol song. I 
be got out of this piece. 


PRINCE CHARMING. 


Words by Hugh Conway. Music by J. L 

Price 
Where the lHaes threw the 
Sat a dainty little maid ; 
Closed the book upon her knee, 
Deep in fairy dreams wa 
Softly sang, *‘ when I grow old 
One shall come with locks of gold 

* 7 * * * ® * * * * 
Sweet Prince Charming 
He alone shall marry me. 
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CLOSE TO THE THRESHOLD. 

Words b Musie by H ry Parker. Pr t 
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EMERALD renee WALTZ. By L.A. Miller. Col 


LAKE VIEW WALTZ By Ra Solomon. Picture ti 
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BEFORE THE FooTLIGHTS, By C. F. Best. Pi 
t 5 cts 
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From La “ Mascotte,” by Audran. 
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CLEMENS SCHULTZE, Op. 36. 
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Allegro vivace. 
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Stringendo. 
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MASCOTTE POLKA. 






Arranged by J. R. M. 
VIOLIN or FLUTE. 
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ANDANTE. 
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BEAUTIES; OF, 
Sacred Song 


This splendid new collection of the best Sacred 


Songs of the will valuable addition 
to our libraries: Mat ie ton Moen nis. 
Among the authors we netice the names of 


G 
nod, Sullivany: Marztals, Abt, Thesae an 
Pinsuti, and’ Re are Hote than 90 ier UF 
repute. Goweed's * ‘Green Hill far away,” Faure’s 
) Branehés,”’ and Abt’s “Above the Stars,” 
indicate the high character of the compositions, 
which are 58 in number. 


Price $2.00 Boards; $2.50 Cloth. 


THE BANNER 
OF VICTORY 


This inspiring title belongs to a new SONG BOOK 
for SUNDAY SCHOOLS, justout. It is by Abbey & 
Munger. who made a decided success in their last 
book, “‘ Wuttre Roges,”’ and who, in this new ecompil- 
ation, furnish @ number of the sweetest melodies 
ever placed in a collection of the kind. 160 pages, 
and about as many songs, many of them adapted to 
the Prayer Mecting, as well as to the Sunday School. 
Price 35 ¢ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 











STANDARD: MUSIC BOOKS. 


Brainard’s New Method #3 :": 


Braina des det ido edly the best method of in- 
yallw 

have used ie. tcon 408 the Piano-Forte. 
tains no wseless matter, but < very page fs aVailable 
and usefal, and it is the resultof thirty years prac- 
tical experience in Piano-Forte teaching. No 
teacher should fail to examine it. Hundreds of 
testimonials as to its superiority. Price $3,00 each. 


Brainard's Opera Melodies, \2.<°.; 


of beautiful Music, s¢lected from the works of Bel- 
lini, Auber, Donizetti, 


Mozart, Rossini, and for Violin or Flute, 


many other good compositions. Arranged for ows 
Flutes, two Violins, or Flute and Violin. Price, 
$1.50, mailed post-paid. 


Just published. Ar tire- 

Golden Hours, i). ecco a Gita 
forte music. 

‘ New inst -ntal - 

Piano Treasures, 3000 fie plans torte, 
best writers. 


Golden Circle. 
Golden Chor 


An immensely popular col- 
lection of piano-forte music. 
Contains nearly 200 beauti- 
«ful Waltzes, Polkas, Fanta- 





THE NORWAY 


MUSIC ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


A collection of wierd, strange, and re soe 
captivating Songs and Melodies from the land of 0} 

Bull; just the music that — his imagination. | 
Norse and English words musical novelty Pe 


will delight lovers of what is wil ™ rich, and ro- 
mantic in legend and song. Price 


GARFIELD’s FUNERAL Manct H. . Fine e portrait. 40 cts. 


ROBERT FRANZ’ ALBUM OF SONG. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself. 
A book in which every note isagem. German and 
English words, 4  bundred exquisite songs. $2.00 | 
boards; $2.50 cloth 


HERALD OF PRAISE, For choirs and conventions. $1. | 


THE IDEAL, {) iu: 


son. Is the best Singing School book of the distin- | 
guished author. Admirable collection of inter- | 
esting, wide-awake, effective music, combined in a | 
ract cal and thorough course. Ideal success in an 
deal singing class will result from using the book. 


| 





Song Betis. Forcommon schools. Emierson. 50 cts. 


ANTHEM BOOKS. 


ANTREY BARE, ($1.25). W. 0. Perkins. | 
EMERSON'S BOOK OF ANTHEMS. ga, | 
AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOB, 222 at?Riy: 


easy and Abbey. | 


GEM GLEANER, roo. 5. at. chaawick, | 
PERRING’ ANTHEM BOOK, cs:.s0. | 


At this season, choirs are much in need of new An- 
thems. Inthe above five books will be found all that | 
possibly can be needed, and of the very best quality. | 

Ex t Ant and easy Choruses will also be 
found in Emerson's new HERALD OF PRAISE ($1.00); 
in J. P. Cobb's Festival Cuorvs Book ($1.25); in 
Zerrahn’'s INDEX ($1.00); in Tourjee’s CHorUs CHOIR 
gi 50); in Perkins’ TEMPLE ($1.00); and in Emerson's 

YOICE OF WORSHIP ($1.00). 


MALE VOICE CHOIR! 


Price—(JUST OUT )—5®0, ets. 
A new book of Socred or ‘“‘Gospel Songs”’ for male 
voices, by L. O. ERSON. It is a very compre- 








hensive, finely edited = arranged book, with 91 | 
good pieces, and 112 larg c pes ages. The music is ot | 
ae F cult—a very satisfying | 


easy compass, in no way 
book. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 Broadway, New York. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 





The Album Comigue. 


| for Piano or Reed Organ. 





sias, etc. 

So Treasures A collection of charm. 
ng ting songs by the finest 

writers. 


Son Di on New Songs and Ballads 
g viam by the best English and 
American composers. Each of the above books 
contain 224 pages, sheet music size. They are the 
best collections of music published. Price of each 
k, $2.50 in boards; $3.00 in cloth; $4.00in full gilt 
binding. Mailed post-paid. 
A collection of 
popular New 
Comie Songs. This book contains over fifty of the 
best Comic Songs of the day, with accompaniments 
Price $1.50. 
] For Reed Or- 
Merz’ Modern Method, oi. 


| Merz. The latest work for the Reed Organ, and par 


ticularly recommended for beginners. Full expla 
nations and directions for pupils and teachers, and 


| a fine selection of the latest and best Vocal and In 
| sirnenpgtes Music. 


_ New edition, containing a num- 
ber of P. P. Bliss’ best compositions, just issued. 


Price, $2. 50: 


Kimball’s New Method 


ace E. KIMBALL. The standard and best method for 
Reed Organs published. Is used by thousands of 
teachers, and has a steady sale of 10,000 copies a 
year. Complete instruc tions and choice selection 
of Organ music. No other method equals it. Price, 
$2.50. Mailed post paid. 


Kimball's Organ Voluntaries. 


By Horace E. KIMBALL. (Two volumes.) Each 
volume is complete in itself. Volume one contains 
an easier grade of voluntaries than volume two. 
Both are filled with the very choicest organ music, 
by the best authors. They are equally well adapted 
| for Pipe or Reed Organ, and will be found just what 
| every organist needs. Price, $2.00 each. 
Chapel Anthems. 7°. iivinnc 

. J. B. HERBERT. 
vaap the best Anthem book published in 
and the demand for it is simply immense. 
| 1.2 25 by mail ; $10.50 per dozen by express. 
‘Heavenward. For ~ e Schools, ete. By 

Jas. R. MuRRay and P. P 
Biss, and the last work of Mthe lamented Goapei 
Singer. Hundreds of thousands in use, and by far 
| the best book of Sunday School Songs in the market. 
Price, 35 cents by mail ; $3.60 per dozen by express. 


‘The Galaxy For Conventions. Singing 


e Schools. ete. By J. WILLIAM 
| SUFFERN. The popular Convention book of the day. 
apy! department complete. Over 300 pages. Price, 
$1.00 by mail ; $10.50 per dozen by express. 


For Quartet 


Herbert's Male Quartet Clubs, Sing- 
and Chorus Book. "73's. 23 


« Dr. J. B. HERBERT, Just 
what has long been needed by the thousands of 
Singing Clubs and Societies throughout the land; 
A splendid collection of music by the best writers. 

Price, 60 cents by mail ; $6,00 per dozen by express. 


‘Bongs of Faith, day Schools, ete. By J 

TENN and Rey. E. A. HorrmaN. Containing the 
best of the Moody and Sankey hymns and the finest 
selection of Gospel Hymns “and Sacred Songs yet 
published. Price, words and music, 35 cents by 
mail ; $3.60 per doz. by express ; words only 6 cents; 
60 cents per doz. 


S. BRAINARD’S Sons, JOHN CHURCH & C0., 
CLEVELAND 0. | NCINNATI, 0. 


For Reed Or- 
egan. By Hor 


By Dr. 
Is pro- 
ears, 
*rice 


For Gospel Meetings, ora 
4 4 





NEW ORGAN BOOK. 


ee as See eee 


HE YOUNG  ORGINIST 


AT HOME. 
By GEO. F. ROOT. 


] 


This new book is not an instructor, but a fine col- 
lection of— 


&@- EASY ORGAN MUSIC.-@& 





Comprising Soags, with accom panime nt, Marches, 
Polkas, Waltzes, etc., etc. Most of the pieces are 
new, and almost equally adapted to the wants of 


piano players. It is the best book of popular organ 
music ever produced. Pages are sheet music size, 


Price, $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., catecanael 


New Chorus Book! 


“CHORUS GASTLE.” 


By. Geo. F’. Root. 


Sent, prepaid, to any address. 


FOR ADVANCED CLASSES, CONVENTIONS, 
AND CHORAL SOCIETIES. 
It contains a large variety of strong, bright and 


grand choruses, secular and sacred, and elegant 
glees and part songs, humorous and sentimental 


(@P-EVERY PIECE TESTED. BQ 


** Chorus Castle’ is filled with music for practice 
and public performance; there is no space devoted 
to elementary work. In conjunction wit! rhe 
Palace of Song,”’ the “Chorus Castle” affords a 
glorious outfit for every teacher and conductor in 
the coming musical campaign 


Examine ‘* Chorus Castle;’’ if you have not 
already seen “ Palace of Song”’ examine that alsé 
Price of each by mail 75 cents; $7.50 a dozen by 


express. Specimen of either book sent postpaid on 
receipt of 75 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
Just PUBLISHED. 


TRUE PIANO TUNER, 


CONTAINING CONCISE INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
Tuning and Regulating Pianos, 
TOGETHER WITH CHAPTERS ON 


-| THEORY OF SOUND, ORGAN TUNING, DEFECTIVE 
PIANOS AND THEIR REMEDIES, 


VARIOUS SYSTEMS OF TUNING. 


This useful little book will be welcomed by all in- 





telligent amateurs who wish to know more about 
the construction and Care of their instruments. To 
teachers and others away from the cities, and where 
good tuners are not easy to be had, *‘ THE TRUE 
TUNER ” is specially valuable. 


PRICE, 36 CENTS. 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. — 


THE ORIGINAL 
TT. &. Pe. 


Trish Jews Harps 


Can be obtained at all first- 

ciass Music or Toy Stores, or 

from the origina! maker, 
THOS. P, PASCALL, 











408 West 36th St., N. ¥. 
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“It takes the Lead!” 
HEART AND VOICE: 


EDITED BY 


W. F. SHERWIN. 
Dr. Geo, F. Root and J, R. Murray, 


SPECIAL CONTRIBUTORS, 


Has at once advanced to the front 
rank as 


“AUST WHAT WAS. WANTED” 


IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


Choice Hymns. 
Attractive Music. 
Unusual Variety. 


SPIRITED WITHOUT SILLINESS, 
DIGHIFIED WITHOUT DULLNESS, 


it has no Superior! 


HEART AND VOICE has 192 large pages, printed 
in clear type on toned paper, in handsome and dura- 
ble binding. 

Price 35 cents by Mail; $%.60 per dozen 
by Express; 830 per hundred by Express. 

A Single Specimen Copy mailed on receipt of 25 
cents. SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, 0. 























JOHN CHURCH & CO’S 


COLLECTION OF 


Standard Choruses 


This well-known series embraces 132 of the most 
celebrated choruses of the masters. Among the 
en recently added to this series are the Verdi's 

tequiem Mass choruses and a number of Wagner’s 
works. The gboruses of ‘‘ Elijah” and ** Messiah ”’ 
are also in this series. Prices very low—from 6 to 
15 cents. Full lists free. 

In ordering, please specify that you want Chureh 
& Co's Standard series. 


“EN awe 


OI g® 


INGREGATION 


By GEORGE F. ROOT. 











Contains nearly 700 standard Hymns, together wath 
Responsive Services, Gospel Songs, and appropriate 
pieces for special occasions: The most ELEGANT 
iyMN, TUNE AND CHURCH Music Booxk published. 
Price, elegantly bound in cloth, $2.00 by mail. A 
single copy for examination sent post paid on re- 
ceipt of $1.50. Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 


HEAR YE DEAF! 
Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums. 


As invented and worn by him perfectly restoring the 
hearing. Entirely deaf for tuirty years,he hears with them, 
even Whispers,distinculy. Are not observable, and re- 
main in position without aid. Descriptive C ireular free. 

CAUTION: Do not be deceived by bogus ear drums. Mine 
is the only successful artificial ear Drum manufactured, 

John Garmore, 8.W. Cor. 5th & Race Sts., Cincinnats, 0, 











NEW ANTHEM BOOK. 


NOW READY. 


Church Anthems 


By CC, CASE and 6, ¢, WILLIAMS, 


Particular care has been taken to pro- 
vide a large number of easy Anthems 
for opening and closing services. Choirs 
who study difficult music will also find 
a large variety of music adapted to their 
tastes. 


CHURCH ANTHEMS 


is a valuable collection of church 
music for all choirs and lovers of 
sacred song. 192 pages, extra large 
size; $7.50 per dozen by express; 
single copy by mail 75 ets 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati, 


Musical Curriculum, 


PIANO-PLAYING, SINGING, AND BARMONY, 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


CURRICULUM] act speared, it LUURMOULUM 


first appeared, it 
was IN ADVANCE of the popular notion concerning 
musical instruction; with progressive teachers it has 
been the standard from the start. NOW it is acknowl- 
edged, both in America and Europe, as the BEST and 
MOST POPULAR PIANO METHOD IN EXISTENCE. 


fclmnea =P AUBMLQOIML Sse 


I. The idea that young pupils can not grasp 
the study of Harmony in connection with Piano- 
playing is clearly disproved by the CURRICULUM. 

I. That every one who can speak can sing, is de- 
monstrated by the CURRICULUM. III. That the 
study and practice of the Piano can be made a 
pleasure, not a task, isshown by the CURRICULUM. 


@@- Price of the Musicals. CuRRICULUM, $3.00. <Q 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 











THE TRUE METHOD OF SINGING! 


¥F. W. ROOT’S 


SCHOOL OF SINGING. 


AT ONCE 


SIMPLE, COMPRERENSIBLE, AND COMPLETE, 


Voice Development, Execution, and the 
Art of Singing. 
*,.* Not a physiological treatise; no startling 


theories ; not a history of new registers; noth- 
strange or mysterivus ; ta 


COMMON SENSE SINGING SCHOOL, 


Upon the principle that almost all persons are ca- 
pable of learning to sing acceptably. The great 
success of F. W. Root's SCHOOL OF SINGING is alone 
evidence of its merits. The best vocal teachers 
have indorsed it and use it with their pupils. 168 
large pages, firmly bound. Price $3.00. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O, 








The Prince of Song, 


A COLLECTION OF SACRED AND SECULAR 
° MUSIC FOR 


ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED 


Singing Classes, 


: Choirs, 
Institutes, ana 
Conventions. 


BY 


C. C. CASE and C. C. WILLIAMS. 


PRICE PER COPY, MAILED FREE, 75 CENTS. 
PER DOZEN, BY EXPRESS, $7.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 
Cincinnati, 0. 





JUST OUT! 


The Musical Quiver. 


The most complete collection of sacred and se- 
cular music for singing classes, choirs, institutes, 
and conventions, 
By L. 8. LEASON and W. A. LAFFERTY. 
The authors of this work have been engaged for 
years in conducting institutes and conventions. 
Having used all of the standard works, they have 
carefully noted their defects, and now offer the 
public the most perfect work of the kind ever 
published. 
Teachers should examine this book before making 
a selection. 
Price per dozen by express..... ....... $7 50 
Price per copy, mailed free....... ‘in ae 
A single specimen copy mailed to 
teachers, on receipt of Py dos 
Address all orders to 


C. M. RICE, Publisher, 
SHARON, PA. 





Monthly Price, 6d.; Subscription, 7s. a year, or 3s. 
6d. half year. 











Tht OAGntaTh 


AND THE CHOIR. 


Edited by W. A. Barrett, Mus, B. Oxon, 

















A Monthly Review—Musical, Dramatic, and Lite- 
rary—Published on the Ist of every month. 








HE ORCHESTRA which has been estab- 

lished nearly twenty years has during 

that time been held in high esteem for its 

thoroughly independent tone, its just and un- 

biased criticism, and its aim to promote the 

objects of all who are interested in the de- 
velopment of High Class Music. 








SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


£ s. a. 
Five Lines (of Ten Words) orless - - 0 3 6 
Each Line after - oe ee -0 0 6 


5s, 6d. per Inch in Column. 

REPEATS—Four Insertions charged as Threedf Pre- 
paid in one amouat. ; 

&@F~ Payments for Advertisements or Subscrip- 

tions should be made either by Check, P. 0. Order, 


or Greenbacks. 
WILLIAM REEVES, 
185 Fleet Street, London. 
Office of ‘Reeves’ Musical Directory.’’ 





